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shipping subsidies are no flier 





Sting almost anywhere in the world is one of the jobs of International Telephone 


and Telegraph Corporation—through its associate, International Standard 
Electric Corporation and other subsidiaries. It’s a complicated job—one that 
demands technical, professional and fiscal skills as well as local knowledge 
of markets. It’s a job that requires widely scattered distribution facilities and a 
genuine, close-working familiarity with the needs of many peoples of 
many nations. Small wonder that so many American manufacturers are now 
channeling their products through this world-wide and world-wise organization. 


These facilities and techniques are at your service. 


on. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, NEW YORK 


For information on export markets, address 
International Standard Electric Corporation, 67 Broad St., New York 
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“Corporate human nature” 


A VERITABLE cloudburst of facts and 
figures has showered upon FORBES 
editors as they prepare their Third An- 
nual Report on American Industry, to 
appear in the January 1 issue. 

In recent weeks they have ferreted 
among piles of bulging files, notebooks, 
special company analyses, studies, sur- 
veys and interviews. Like fact-besieged 
editor Shankland (above), they have 
weighed, assessed and judged the man- 
agements and policies of some 200-odd 
major corporations, and have analyzed 
the tangible as well as intangible factors 
affecting corporate operations. Under- 
lying this pyramidal accumulation of 
data is knowledge gained from.ForsEs’ 
83 years of close association with busi- 
ness and businessmen. 

Each editor tries for an insight into 
corporate human nature, a knowledge 
of men and methods that goes deeper 
than mere statistics. 

Most companies have responded to 
Forses probing with full, frank, dis- 
closure. Some have not—though lack of 
direct cooperation does not affect the 
garnering of data from outside objective 
sources. In the final analysis, a com- 
pany isn’t judged by what it says it is 
doing, but upon what it is doing. 

Key to this report is management's 
relations with its various “publics”’—la- 
bor, the community, stockholders, cus- 
tomers. The more successful a company 
is in achieving goodwill and under- 
standing of its aims among these 
groups, the better chance for survival 
has our system of enterprise capitalism. 
Forses, by undertaking this significant 
task, believes that it is helping industry 
through an objective measurement of 
the effects of its policies upon various 
segments of the economy. 

As for the editors, their work hasn’t 
ended—before many weeks are out they 
will start upon their Fourth Annual Re- 
port, to be dated January 1, 1952. 








The Telephone Is an Essential Part 
of the Production Job 


The production job is bigger than ever 
these days and the telephone is right in 
the middle of it. More and more the 
needs of the Nation are on the lines. 


Wherever things are made, whenever 
someone or something is in a hurry, 
the telephone is industry’s top-grade 


#1 helper. It’s on the job, day and 
night, in every part of the land. 


This country has the best telephone 
system in the world. The continued 
growth of the system is more necessary 
than ever in these times of national 
preparedness. 
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GHOST FLIP-FLOP 

Jay Franklin (John Franklin Carter), 
who held an important Department of 
Agriculture post early in the New Deal 
and then made a modest fortune de- 
fending and protecting F. D. Roosévelt 
against “reactionaries” and Republicans 
for years through his (Franklin’s) 
Washington syndicated column, has 
turned up in—of all places!—Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey’s employ. 

Franklin was on President Truman’s 
speech-writing staff for the *48 cam- 
paign during which Dewey—remember? 
-served a brief period as President— 
roughly from the time he was nomin- 
ated in June until Truman won the 
election in November. 

Franklin is on Dewey’s payroll—per- 
sonal, not State—and is said to be ad- 
vising Dewey on public relations. He 
isn’t the first cynical ghost-writer—look 
at Stanley High, who worked for Roose- 
velt until FDR tired of him and then 
went to work for Dewey—to make a 
flip-flop. 


BARKING WATCHDOGS 


At least three different magazines 
and two columnists have referred to the 
Senate Committee Investigating the 
Department of Defense as a “barking 
watchdog,” because the committee so 
far has issued two blistering reports on 
the activities of the bureaucrats. 

Unfortunately, the committee is a 
barking watchdog, like any Congres- 
sional investigating committee. It has 
no bite. Once Congress carelessly votes 
billions, without any strings, the bu- 
reaucrats just smile when they hear the 
politicians barking. Bureaucrats know 
from long experience that it makes a 
few headlines for some good Fair Deal- 
ers who want to be re-elected, but that 
not a thin dime is saved. 

When Senator Byrd set out to keep 
down the cost of Government back in 
1932, Uncle Sam was able to struggle 
along on a mere $5 billion or so annu- 
ally. Now that he has been campaign- 
ing for 20 years, the Federal budget is 
a whopping $60 billion and going up. 
Congressmen are strong on words, but 
weak on action when it comes to voting 
against appropriations. Watch ’em. 
You'll see the watchdogs voting for 
every outlandish appropriation possible 
to name—and still barking! 


HOW MUCH TO LIVE? 
Cost of living, which hit an all-time 
high of 174.8 per cent of the 1935-39 
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average on October 15, already was 
well beyond that point by the time the 
figure was made public on Novem- 
ber 29. 

But the cost of living—to consumers, 
or those who are living—not yet has 
reflected at all accurately the swift rise 
ih wholesale prices since last June 27. 
Wholesale prices are up almost 13 per 
cent, which means that the retail price 


level probably will go several points . 


higher by the time new cost-of-living 
hikes are recorded for publication. 

One good thing about the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reports today is that 
they are accurate, or almost so. Back in 
World War II days, the figures were 
“loaded,” to reflect the “ceiling prices” 
of commodities, rather than the actual, 
or black-market, prices. There’s no two- 
timing, so far, in the Government’s pub- 
licity on price increases. But one will 
get you two here that the bureaucrats 
will start using mirrors again before 
long in order to befuddle the voters. 

Some housewives actually were glad 
to read that steaks were being “held 
down” in cost back in World War II— 
although they couldn’t buy steaks, ex- 
cept on the black market. 


HIDDEN U.S. PAYROLL 

A now-you-see-it-now-you-don’t game 
the politicians have been playing on 
the people for a long time is about to 
be exposed to the public gaze—and 
perhaps with some slight, meritorious 
results. 

Base pay of legislative employees on 
Capitol Hill is computed on _ the 
amounts they received 10 years ago. 
Main increases granted since then have 
been labeled “temporary’—for a pur- 
pose. For example, a Senate aide who 
makes a base pay of $8,000 actually 
now gets a regular salary of $10,800 
annually, but for accounting purposes 
the extra $2,800 is “temporary.” 

As a result, Congress has been able 
to hide from the public the true size of 
its own payroll. A Senator from a big 
state with a $60,000 office help allow- 
ance hires an administrative assistant 
who receives $10,800, but only the 
$8,000 base pay is deducted from the 
Senator’s office payroll allowance. A 
Congressman can hire a clerk at a 
“base” pay of only $60, but the clerk 
actually receives $429, including the 
“temporary” increases. And only the 
$60 is deducted from the Congress- 
man’s allowance. During a campaign, a 
Senator could hire a large number of 
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clerks for a brief period at only a com- 
paratively small cost to his allowance. 

Under legislation being considered 
by Senate Committee on Civil Service, 
the old “base” pay would be raised to 
present-day, or realistic, levels. It’s a 
much-needed, long-delayed reform— 
and guess who has been delaying it? 

Probably your own Congressman, 
among others. 


CRIME PAYS 

Some Republicans are anxious to 
have the Senate “Crime” Committee re- 
inforced and reinvigorated when the 
82nd Congress comes in. They see a 
good chance of getting some of the 
contributions that have been going al- 
most wholly to the Democrats in recent 
years if they will only put the squeeze 
on tightly enough. 

Senator Homer Ferguson (R.-Mich.) 
voiced aloud what many a Republican 
has been saying privately when he ac- 
cused Senator Estes Kefauver (D.- 
Tenn.), chairman of the crime com- 
mittee, of using a rake instead of a 
pick-axe. Ferguson believes that he 
ought to be on the committee—which is 
a distinct likelihood, too—and that it 
ought to delve much more deeply than 
its Democratic members have seemed 
to want to do so far. 


TAX ERRATA 


One out of every four individual tax 
returns for 1948 were in error $2 or 
more, the average error being an un- 
derstatement of $114, John S. Graham, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
told the Women’s National Democratic 
Club here. 

Of 52,000,000 returns filed in 1948, 
14,000,000 were found to be “in need 
of correction,” he asserted, with 50 per 
cent of the errors being made in re- 
porting of income, 25 per cent in fig- 
uring deductions, 16 per cent in com- 
puting exemptions, and five per cent 
being mathematical errors. 

“Although most taxpayers are hon- 
est, it is vital that the Government be 
protected against tax evaders, since suc- 
cessful evasions weaken the moral fiber 
of the taxpaying public,” Mr. Graham 
added piously. 

Such speeches as this, while seeming 
to be unrelated to such things as the 
Kefauver committee (with its damag- 
ing findings on the West Coast) are 
not coincidental, you may be sure. 
They are the Administration’s way of 
giving loyal party workers a good “out” 
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in personal discussions so that argu- 
ments can be confused. Next time you 
mention making a mistake in your in- 
come tax, look for the nearest Fair 
Dealer to try to compare you with 
Mickey Cohen, or some other shady 
character. 


VET LEADERSHIP 


Omar B. Ketchum, national legisla- . 


tive director of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, has scolded businessmen who 
are veterans for not taking positions of 
leadership in the various veterans’ or- 
ganizations to which most of them pay 
dues. 

“I venture te say that many unsound 
and inconsistent policies now advo- 
cated by the different veterans’ groups 
could be eliminated on the post or 
state levels if men of caliber and qual- 
ity would exercise some leadership,” he 
told 60 leaders of vet organizations 
from throughout the nation at a meet- 
ing here. “It is an abdication of lead- 
ership by our businessmen that has led 
to different positions on legislation. . . . 
I admit frankly that I must go before 
Congress at times to advocate policies 
I don’t agree with. Some of these poli- 
cies are not consistent with American 
policy because our real leaders do not 
take time to lead veterans’ organiza- 
tions.” 


LOBBYIST REGISTER 


You can get a snide smile or so 
(along with a bad taste in your mouth) 
by reading the reports of the lobbyists 
who have to “tell all” to the clerks of 
the House and Senate every quarter 
and then see it published in the Con- 
gressional Record. 


TIGHT-CREDIT KICKS 

Chester C. Davis, president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, 
Mo., one of the earliest casualties of 
the early New Deal, who also tried to 
work in the Capital in World War II 
and couldn’t stand the smell, has 
warned Americans that price rises are 
just starting in earnest. 

In a little-noticed speech in Chicago, 
Davis told the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board that the “inflationary 
kick” from defense spending “is still 
largely in the future. . . . So too is the 
return to deficit spending on a large 
scale which I am morally certain is 
ahead of us. 

“Brothers, we haven't seen anything 


yet to what we will see if (1) military 


spending is as heavy as projected [Ed. 
note: it will be heavier], and (2) If 
we don’t do better than we have been 
doing to finance the Government deficit 
in other ways than thorugh commercial 
bank and central bank credit.” 

Davis’ panacea—more credit controls 
by the Federal Reserve Board—is 
viewed as dynamite in political circles 
here. Returning successful candidates 
are convinced that it isn’t popular 
among wage-earners to come out for 
higher down-payments, or anything 
that restricts the credit the “little” man 
has been getting. The poorer American 
feels bitterly that credit controls play 
right into the hands of his richer 
brother, for the better-heeled guy can 
buy plenty of everything, hog the sup- 
ply, and yet the poor fellow is violat- 
ing a Federal law if he tries to buy on 
instalment terms that he can meet. 

FRB is going to find that Congress 
is most hostile to its “tight credit” plans 
after a time. Vet groups already are 
kicking up a storm over the housing 
snafu a-building. 


SWITCHEROO 

What’s a politician’s promise worth? 

Two months ago, Senator Burnet R. 
Maybank (D.-S. C.), chairman of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, told delegates to the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards con- 
vention that no rent control extension 
would ever get by him in the coming 
“short” session. There were no ifs, ands, 
or buts about his statement. The realtors 
cheered. That was in early November. 
By November 30, Maybank’s commit- 
tee, with himself voting with the ma- 
jority, had voted out a rent control ex- 
tension bill by 10 to 2. 


GLAD HAND 


What happens when two contestants 
in a bitterly-contested Senate contest 
meet after the votes are counted? Well, 
Everett Dirksen encountered Scott 
Lucas in the Senate caucus room dur- 
ing the short session. The two shook 
hands vigorously and Everett said: 
“Scott, my boy, you look real well.” 

Smiling, Lucas asked: “What are you 
trying to do, take over right now?” 

Dirksen, who defeated Lucas after a 
year-long campaigning, is an old Wash- 
ingtonian by now, having served in 
Congress so long, and he came down 
to attend to personal business as well 
as to line up his staff for the six-year 
term ahead. 


UN-AMERICAN PROBERS 

A Senate Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities—-under that, or some 
other title—is a virtual certainty now. 
Three former members of the House 
Un-American Activities committee are 
in line for appointments to the Senate 
group. They are Karl E. Mundt (R.- 
S. D.), Ralph H. Case (R.-S. D.) and 
Richard Nixon (R.-Calif.), the latter 
two brand-new, with Mundt having 
been promoted from the House two 
years ago by the South Dakota voters. 


$60 BILLION FOR ARMS 

The Chinese Communist offensive 
made one thing clear to businessmen 
trying to assay 1951 prospects: There's 
to be no revision, downward, of mili- 
tary estimates. Best current thinking is 
that the military will gear its thinking 
to at least a $60 billion budget for 
fiscal ’52, which begins July 1, next. 
This means the preliminary requests 
will total $75 billion or more. 


GERMAN TRADE DATA 

Economic Co-operation Administra- 
tion’s Office of Small Business has 
changed its name to ECA’s “Small Busi- 
ness Division,” C. A. Richards, special 
assistant to the ECA Administrator for 
small business, has announced, but the 
personnel and functions of the unit re- 
main the same. 

Incidentally, two new publications 
relating to Germany are available now 
from ECA’s Small Business Division. 
They are a “Guide and Directory for 
Trading with Germany,” and “Westem 
German Importers of U. S. Commodi- 
ties for Industrial Purposes,” dated May 
15, 1950. 


JOB MOB 

All previous records for job place 
ments by the Labor Department's Bu- 
reau of Employment Security wert 
broken in October, with placements to- 
talling 2,200,000 throughout the nation, 
according to Robert C. Goodwin, ex 
ecutive director of the Office of De 
fense Manpower. This was 28 per cent 
above September placement figures and 
approximately 25 per cent above Octe 
ber, 1949. It exceeded the previous 
high of almost 2,000,000 placements in 
September, 1949. 

Non-farm placements in Octobet 
were almost 50 per cent above thos 
of October, 1949, and closely approx 
mated the levels reached in August and 
September, 1950. 
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FUTURES FIRM 
Though November business was run- 
ning at a high level, new orders were 
declining at about the same rate as in 
the previous month, according to the 
National Association of Purchasing 
Agents. However, future commitments 
remain substantial, 48% of buyers re- 
porting that they maintained their pre- 
vious order position, while 35% showed 
increases during the month. Judging by 
the extended purchasing policy for pro- 
duction materials—71%, 90 days; 29%, 4 
months and over—industrial business 
should prove good through the first 
quarter of 1951. There’s a proviso: if 
not hampered by further government 
restrictions on the use of critical mate- 
rials. Military business is edging up- 
ward, but its overall effect is spotty. 


INFL———N 

While prices were creeping upward 
in recent weeks, paced by machine 
tools, there was some expectation that 
they would level off in the near future. 
However, the steel wage and price 
boosts will set a new national pattern, 
give another inflationary fillip to prices. 
Pressure on the wage structure will con- 
tinue upward. 


INDEX BOOSTS WAGES ... 


Another round of wage boosts was 
already under way as the cost of living 
index hit a new high October 15, for 
the eighth consecutive month. This 
means an increase of at least two cents 
an hour for about one million workers 
whose pay is adjusted quarterly along 
with changes in this index. General 
Motors, Monsanto, Allis-Chalmers, Gen- 
eral Electric, International Harvester, 
Dow, are among large concerns making 
these adjustments. Many more compa- 
nies have contracts that are tied in 
some way with the index. 


-»» WITH MORE TO COME 

The price-wage issue will bulk larger 
in official thinking as a result of the 
steel settlement. The wholesale price 
index has climbed even higher—up 
12.9% last month, Expect union leaders 
to pick this up, use it as a lever for fur- 
ther wage boosts. They claim that this 
hike hasn’t yet been reflected in retail 
Prices. Meanwhile, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is complicating matters by in- 
troducing statistical changes in the Con- 


, Sumer price index, calling it moderniza- 


tion. The Bureau feels that the 200 
items now covered are outmoded, and 





The BUSINESS Pipeline 


is adding such items as television sets, 
electric blankets and other products 
that have come into popular use in re- 
cent years. 


MANPOWER WOBBLY 


Production is holding at high rates, 
even is said to be increasing where 
materials and manpower are available. 
Employment remains high, with the 
trend toward a longer work week. It 
is the civilian boom rather than defense 
production that has hoisted the work 
week to 41.4 hours, highest point in five 
years. Industry reports skilled and semi- 
skilled workers are hard to get. But 
there are also reports that mention more 
short time and temporary layoffs where 
the supply of strategic materials is be- 
ing funneled out of civilian channels. 
Many government officials foresee more 
layoffs and unemployment in early 
1951 before the nation gets its bearings. 


INVENTORIES SKIMPY 

Further confusion in the industrial 
inventory picture is anticipated by pur- 
chasing agents as a result of growing 
NPA restrictions, government stockpil- 
ing, and ECA commitments. Many in- 
ventories are already below practical 
needs for steady operations, and there 
is growing unbalance in raw material 
stocks which is spreading into work-in- 
process. 


ALLOCATIONS SPREADING 


Pattern of controls is shaping up fast, 
with aluminum, copper, rubber, zinc, 
cobalt and other materials restricted or 
about to be regulated. All basic mate- 
rials will probably be put on a rationed 
basis before the middle of next year. 
Allocations of key metals such as steel, 
copper and aluminum will automati- 
cally control consumption of other ma- 
terials, help expedite the defense pro- 
gram. They will also aggravate supply 
problems of non-military producers. 


CUTBACKS 


Auto men are already talking about 
a 35% cutback in new car production 
as a result of the reduction of aluminum 
for civilian use. TV set makers are mak- 
ing production cuts ranging from 10% 
to 40%, while the outlook for radio 
output grows dimmer. Appliance men 
see a 25% to 30% cut, the result of high- 
er taxes, credit curbs and drop in resi- 
dential building. This should offset pro- 
duction cutbacks because of materials 
shortages. 


by THE EDITORS 






TOOL BACKLOG 

Machine tools are now a primary 
bottleneck as the industry runs way be- 
hind new orders. Backlogs are building 
up to a year-and-a-half, while shortages 
of materials and skilled manpower are 
seriously hampering production sched- 
ules. Next year demand from Europe 
plus stepped up defense orders will 
pose a whopping delivery problem. 


NO HOUSING SQUEEZE 


Despite an expected drop of 25% to 
35% in new home building next year, 
savings and loan people think there is 
little likelihood of a serious housing 
shortage. A cross-country survey reveals 
that a tight housing supply is antici- 
pated in less than a fifth of the nation’s 
cities and towns. There has been a con- 
siderable rise in building costs, stem- 
ming from the boom of the last year. 
Costs went up from 10% to 12% in 
three-fourths of the country’s cities.. The 
supply of construction labor has become 
critical in some areas, particularly 
among masons, plasterers, and brick- 
layers. Among materials, cement, rock 
lath and plumbing supplies have be- 
come increasingly difficult to get. Gen- 
eral consensus is that home mortgage 
interest rates will hold firm through 
the early part of next year. 


COAL COMEBACK? 


In the growing scramble to find sub- 
stitute materials, coal may assume 
much greater importance. Synthetic 
fuel processes could play a major role 
in meeting needs for strategic chemicals 
used in synthetic rubber, plastics, and 
nylon. According to Bureau of Mines 
Director James Boyd, shortages in ben- 
zene, phenol, toluene and other chemi- 
cals could accelerate construction of 
initial coal-hydrogenation plants. Such 
plants would boost output of some 
items as much as 25%. Large-scale de- 
velopment of this industry depends 
upon just how serious the present crisis 
becomes. This is a long-term project, 
for it takes about two-and-a-half years 
to build such a plant. 


DOWN THE DRAIN 

While tightening its belt for defense 
production, American industry is mak- 
ing $8 billion worth of faulty products 
a year. This cost of rejects is more than 
the retail value of all electrical 


household appliances. Remedy: greater 
standardization in industry, more qual- 
ity control. 
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New face for FORBES 


Please accept our congratulations on 
your magazine’s handsome new face. The 
editorial body of your publication justifies 
an imposing countenance. 

—V. M. Scuencx II, 
Portland, Ore. 
Wants Eisenhower 

I have read with great interest your 
editorial [Nov. 1] regarding Eisenhower 
for President. 

From all the possible prospects, he 
seems to be the only candidate with two 
qualifications for eligibility; first, from all 
popular polls which I personally conduct 
in my daily contacts, he is the only one 
who can be elected as a Republican, or, 
better still, as an American; second, he 
has the demonstrated record for adminis- 
trative accomplishment, plus his military 
record, which is a decided prerequisite if 
we are to face the world with strength 
and courage, and not be engulfed in the 
quagmires of political incompetence and 
ignorance. 

What will happen if Eisenhower is 
jacked into the position of Commander 
of United Nation forces? Isn’t this a das- 
tardly political move to render him in- 
eligible for Presidential candidacy? 

—R. B. GEeRarp, 
New York, N. Y. 


We don’t believe sending Gen. Eisen- 
hower to Europe would preclude his avail- 
ability as a Presidential draftee.—Ep. 


Eisenhower, with Warren or Stassen on 
the ticket, would give us something big 
and good to tie to. —W. C. KraBiEt, 

Winterset, Iowa. 
No politics 

When I subscribed to your magazine 
it was in the belief that I would receive 
a publication that would devote itself to 
business. Instead I find that your magazine 
is being used to disperse political propa- 
ganda. I therefore wish to cancel my sub- 
scription. —Louts SIEGEL, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pay bigger dividends 


What can be done in regard to com- 
panies that make unusual earnings and 
still do not give stockholders their proper 
share in the participation of these earn- 
ings? 

Can’t some publicity be started to place 
such companies in the background where 
they should be in their stockholders’ rela- 
tionship? It is regrettable that the directors 
of companies are so selfish as to vote them- 
selves large bonuses, salary and security 
payments and conserve all of their surplus 
funds for expansion and pay out so little 
to the stockholders, who are the ones who 
should receive a little more gratitude. 

This reflects on the whole investment 
world! —STANLEY S. PETTICREW, 

Springfield, Ohio. 
NAM objects 

It was reported in your Nov. 1 issue 
that the membership of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers in the Cleveland 


area had “shrunk by 121” since 1948. 

Actually, the NAM membership has in- 
creased in that period from 383 to 388. 

—RiIcHARD R. BENNETT, 

Public Relations Press Director, NAM. 


To the 126 slighted NAMembers, our 
apologies.—Ep. 


Fearless Fairless 


In analyzing the reasons for Republican 
triumphs, don’t overlook big businessmen, 
like Ben Fairless, who finally grew tired 
of meekly submitting to Democratic 
doubletalk about big corporations. 

Mr. Fairless, by his logical, down-to- 
earth, fighting speeches must have had an 
appreciable effect upon businessmen—and 
the intelligent labor member who firmly 
believes in collective bargaining, but who 
resents anyone trying to dictate his politi- 
cal philosophy. Take Illinois and Ohio, for 
example, where labor was presumed to 
hold the balance of power in favor of the 
Democratic candidates. 

—R. F. Biovcu 
Johnstown, Pa. 


Oshkosh calling 


“Industrial Quarterback” article in the 
Nov. 1 issue quotes Senator Benton as 
follows: “American businessmen are ab- 
dicating their responsibility, and often 
their thinking about key problems, to trade 
association executives whom they would 
not hire in their own companies.” 

I grant you that some businessmen have 
delegated what should be their own re- 
sponsibilities, but a generalization of that 
theme is a rank injustice. 

Association executives vary in age, ex- 
perience, and training, just as do managers 
in other fields. More than that, having 
spent more years in industry than in asso- 
ciation work, I can tell you that coping 
with business prima donnas, each with his 
own pet projects, can drive even the 
smoothest association executive nuts. 

There is also a tendency among some 
businessmen to give lip service to free 
enterprise, as your writer seems to imply. 
These men often expect association man- 
agers to wash their dirty linen for them 
and to do so as missionaries. These top 
brass plead inability to pay the freight, 
although they are dealing with the de- 
fenders of their favorite brand of business 
economics. This comes with rather bad 
grace from those who wouldn’t think of 
giving up their Cadillacs and select club 
memberships. 

By the way, Mr. McClancy claims that 
the article was not submitted by him for 
prior approval. That seems to put the ball 
squarely in your hands. 

—L. F. HANsEeNn, Manager, 
Associated Industries of 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Forses articles are not submitted to any 
outsiders for “approval.” Thus Reader 
Hansen’s effort to “put the ball squarely in 
our hands” is somewhat like driving a 
round peg into a square hole.—Ep. 
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TWO-LINE 


EDITORIALS 





Produce! Produce! Produce! 


In production—military and civilian— 
lies our salvation. 


War clouds are darker than ever. 


But the atomic bomb embodies hope 
for peace. 


Spend sensibly. 


This is an excellent time to avoid un- 
necessary debt. 


Good securities, especially sound equi- 
ties, offer about the best security. 


Prediction: There will be a tidal wave of 
women into war industries. 


Patriotic! 
Cost of living threatens to rise in 1951. 


Union dictatorship has been impres- 
sively discarded. 


A longer work week would aid in solving 
some of America's vital problems. 


G. M. President Wilson’s arguments en 
this score are unanswerable. 


Credit President Truman with courage! 
But his statemanship? Zero! 


Is not Sen. Taft looming as America’s 
No. 1 statesman? 


Prophecy: Sovietism will ultimately suf- 
fer defeat. 


Reasonably rearm West Germany. 
More controls are inevitable. 

They should include wage controls. 
Unrelentingly back up the U.N.! 
Don’t hoard! 

Personally, I have sympathy rather than 
condemnation for Secretary Acheson in 
his infinitely complicated job. 


Communist China is Russia's despicable 
stooge. 


Keep your chin up! 


Notwithstanding everything, may yo 
and your family enjoy a Merry Christ 


mas. _B CF. 
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Firestone 


Make Safety Your Business, Too, By Equipping Your Car With a Set of New 


Firestone Super-Balloons 
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DO seme £) N AUGUST 3, 1950, Firestone 

Pers celebrated its 50th anniversary 

of providing the public with extra 

quality and extra value products and 

services at no extra cost. In that half-century, Firestone 

pioneered such outstanding contributions to safety 

and economy as the first mechanically fastened straight- 

side tire, the first commercial demountable. rim, the 

first angular rubber non-skid tread, the first Gum- 

Dipping process, and the first balloon tire .. . achieve- 

ments which prove that Your Safety Is Our Business 
at Firestone. 


Your safety is also the business of Firestone Dealers 
and Stores. There you will find men and machines that 
will help you get out of your tires all of the mileage 
we build into them. So make safety your business, too. 
Equip your car with Firestone Super-Balloons and have 
them inspected regularly, without cost or obligation, 
at your Firestone Dealer or Store. 


EXCLUSIVE SAFTI-LOCK GUM-DIPPED CORD BODY 

ae oe = = Safti-Lock construction, developed as a 

result of Firestone’s unequalled experience 

in building racing tires, binds all parts of 

the tire into a single inseparable unit of 

amazing strength. The improved Firestone 

m= process of Gum-Dipping insulates every 

cord against heat created by internal friction, the principal 
cause of blowouts. 


UNIQUE SKID-RESISTORS IN SAFTI-GRIP TREAD 
When you step on the gas, these Skid- 
Resistors open up and dig into the road 
like the claws of a cat. When you get 
rolling, they close up until you need them 
again. Then, when you step on the brake, 
the Skid-Resistors open again, but this time 

the opposite edges dig into the road, bringing you to a smooth, 

safe stop without skidding or slipping. 


Copyright, 1950, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


Firestone Tires are built to resist 
most causes of blowouts, but no 
tire can withstand running over 
a spike or other sharp object at 
high speed. A tire with an ordi- 
nary tube will go flat instantly 
when a blowout occurs, causing 
the car to swerve out of control. 
Firestone Life Protector Safety 
Tubes retain 24 of the air, enabling 
you to bring your car to a safe, 
Straight-line stop. 
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Fact and Comment | 


by B. C. FORBES 








CATASTROPHE BREEDS BROTHERHOOD 


The best in human nature often comes out when catas- 
trophe befalls. This has been shiningly true throughout the 
unprecedented storm disasters which have overtaken an 
unparalleledly expansive area of America. Neighborliness, 
unselfishness, heroism have flourished abundantly. Thous- 
ands, even millions, of families in distress have been nobly 
succored by individuals, families, communities, all kinds of 
organizations, in addition to the incomparable Red Cross. 

One homely incident illustrative of thoughtfulness, unsel- 
fishness. In the recent New York City (and vicinity) huri- 
cane, the seaside home of one of this publication’s young 
employees was overwlielmingly flooded, in the absence of 
her husband. When forced to flee, what did she rescue? 
The books her husband was studying to qualify for a job 
on the Police force, some of his indispensable clothes, two 
puppies—not one iota for herself! Having waded through 
water waist-deep, she had to borrow shoes and clothing to 
come to work. 

When her co-workers learned of her plight, they spon- 
taneously subscribed money generously to tide her over. 

Such instances strengthen one’s admiration for folks. 

After having lived in different countries, and visited many 
lands, I am convinced that the rank-and-file of Americans, 


=. 


In our Christmas editorial 20 
years ago, we observed: 


Relations between employers and 
employed are becoming more and 
more imbued with the Christmas 
spirit. Innumerable plans are being 
adopted for the greater wellbeing 
of workers. The more enlightened of 
our corporations are now striving 
sincerely to evolve ways and means 
to provide steady employment... . 
Consider another modern trend in 
business: the granting of vacations 
with pay. Here is but another dem- 
onstration that the older order is giving place to a new 
and better order, an order which reckons workers as not 
so many “hands” but as human beings made of the same 
stuff as their employers and aspiring to a larger measure 
of the leisure and comforts and joys within reach of the 
employing classes but not often in the past within reach 
of the employed classes. . . . American employers have 
traveled farther than the employers of any other land 
along the pathway of progress towards satisfactory rela- 
tions with their co-workers. 


The spirit of Christmas, “Goodwill toward men,” 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


> 


SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS PROGRESSES 









to say nothing of wealthy American individuals and families, 
are the most generous, largest-hearted, charitable, this earth 
has ever known. The world is all wrong in regarding us as 
mercenary dollar-worshippers. 








COMMUNISTS BECOMING MORE FIENDISH 


Overlord Communists are becoming more and more fiend- 
ish. Simultaneously with their mouthing of peace, they are 
increasingly, wickedly, stirring up war. They are more 
brazenly than ever before indulging in lies at the United 
Nations. They have overrun Northern Korea with myriads 
of soldiers and (Russian-supplied) armament, while at 
the same time accusing the U.S. of “Aggression” in 
Korea and Formosa. Wherever the Soviets and _ their 
submissive satellites launch war, it is for “liberation.” Wher- 
ever the peace-loving nations seek to counteract their 
slaughter, it is “imperialistic aggression.” Never in history 
has the world experienced such indefensible, iniquitous, 
hypocritical behavior. 

How long can such conditions continue? How long can 
Stalin succeed in attempting to foist such hypocrisy upon 
mankind? 

My faith is that the powerful instigators of cruel, blood- 
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has scored. steady progress in this ; 
country. The less fortunate never 2 
were accorded as much consider- ca 
ation as today. Charitableness if 
abounds unprecedentedly — gov- 9 
ernmental benefactions have os 
reached new heights, civic care ° 
for the needy, institutional and # 
individual benefactions, helpful- * 
ness, ditto. In this blessed land, 
hunger has been virtually abol- § 
ished, the status of millions of the % 
lowest-income groups has been appreciably elevated. r 
Provisions for the care and comfort of employees in > 
times of sickness and enforced idleness have multi- s 
plied generously. ss 
Never in all mankind’s history has any nation ap- » 
proached America’s current role as international > 
Santa Claus. > 
Hail Christmas! It inspires us spiritually, kindles 
within us unselfishness, charity, service. % 
ra 
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thirsty, arrogant Communism are nearing the end of their 
tether. 


_ EXPLAIN TO NEW EMPLOYEES 


Because the first concern I worked for in this country 
did not explain something to me which would have taken 
only two minutes, I came perilously near being fired, 
through no fault of mine. Newspaper reporters in Britain 
and other English-speaking countries use a great many ab- 
breviations. For example: “t” stands for “the”; “th” means 
“that”; “wh” is “which.” I assumed that such abbreviations 
would be in use here. Nobody corrected my practice, and 
it was only by chance I found my “copy” was largely unin- 
telligible, so much so that I was on the eve of being 
dropped. 

From then on, everything was hunky-dory, my progress 
and position and salary entirely satisfactory. 

It is utterly unfair to a newcomer in any organization not 
to be given rudimentary instruction as to company policy, 
the way things should be done. It would pay to impose upon 
each department head the responsibility of coaching new- 
comers. 

* 
Hard work leads to ease later in life. 
ova 


NATIONALIZATION ON THE WANE? 


AUCKLAND, N.Z., Nov. 28 (AP)—New Zealand’s anti-Socialist 
Government decided today to put the state-owned National Air- 
ways up for sale. The service was started by the Labor Party, 
defeated in the national election last year. 


Is not that brief news item significant of the latest trend 
throughout the world? Britain’s Socialistic government re- 
ceived a setback at the last election, has felt compelled to 
trim its nationalization sails, is fearful of coming defeat. Our 
own November elections told a similar tale. Especially 
significant was the impressive victory of Senator Robert A. 
Taft, despite the all-out efforts of labor unions to unhorse 
him. Proceedings in the “lame duck” session of Congress 
indicate that President Truman’s ardent advocacy of Social- 
istic legislation will be largely frustrated. 

All this is healthy. 


* 
Self-reliance succeeds. 


* 


HOW TO BE HAPPY 


The happiest people I have ever known are those con- 
sumed with desire to radiate happiness, to live unselfishly, 
to do everything within their power to help others. Selfish- 
hess scuttles happiness. Lamentably few individuals learn 
this early enough in life. 

“Self-preservation is the first law of nature,” is a uni- 
Versally accepted axiom which has proved a two-edged 
sword in millions of lives. “No man liveth unto himself” em- 
bodies abundant philosophy. Some of the most miserable, 
Pitiable creatures I have known were mercenary million- 
tires. Their (false) god was money—I could name a few, 
but refrain! 

To be happy, strive strenuously, daily, unremittingly, to 
make others happy. Any human being who is out solely for 
Number One ends up behind the eight ball. 
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1952 BUDGET INCREDIBLE 


Before the Chinese Reds overwhelmed our forces in 
Korea, the Federal budget for 1951 called for raising 
through taxes approximately $52 billion. This would have 
left a deficit of several billion for the year. In view of our 
awful disasters in the Far East, war preparedness will 
unquestionably call for even more billions. 

With our very survival as a free nation at stake, we cannot 
hold back on spending money for military preparedness. But 
in that vast annual budget there are billions for “normal” 
expenditures; there are millions in hidden waste. The 
Hoover report pointed to countless specific ways for greater 
efficiency at lower cost. A recent editorial in the Plainfield 
(N. J.) Courier-News portrayed some idea of what this tax 
burden for one year means: 

All the churches in this country, their properties and endow- 
ments, are estimated to be worth $10 billion. The tax take in one 
year will be more than five times their value. : 

All the private colleges and universities and their endowments 
are estimated as worth $4 billion. The federal government will 
tax away in one year 13 times the value of all of them. 

All the private hospitals are worth $5.3 billion. This sum is 
only one tenth federal taxes for one year. 

The three—churches, universities and hospitals—represent the 
accumulations of devoted effort toward a better life spread over 
more than a century. The federal government will take nearly 
three times their total worth in one year. 

We cannot save on vitally-needed military supplies. But 
it is now also a matter of survival to cut out every non-vital 
dollar in the Budget. Billions can be saved. 

Let us swiftly start conserving our economic strength so 
that the country can take on the Herculean burdens that lie 
ahead.—MALCOLM ForBEs. 





Some readers may regard this as “sentimental slush.” 
Actually, it is based on a long lifetime of observation, not 
to say experience. It is eternally true. Too, too many people, 
especially among those who have achieved eminence, have 
signally failed to grasp this cardinal fact. 

Enthrone unselfishness in your life! 


MILITARISM AN UNAVOIDABLE EVIL 


Universal military training in this country steadily be- 
comes a less and less avoidable evil, because of present and 
prospective grave international threatenings. Circumstances 
have elevated the United States to a preeminent position in 
the world. Every non-Soviet country looks to us to lead in 
the development of effective barriers against the spread of 
Communism. This infinite responsibility having been thrust 
upon us by circumstances, have we any alternative to mus- 
tering every iota of preparedness possible? 

Universal military training admittedly is a bitter pill to 
swallow by Americans nurtured in the cardinal principle 
of liberty for every individual, traditionally steeped in the 
philosophy that best-governed peoples are those who are 
subjected to the least government. Never was it more true 
than today that preservation of liberty calls for constant 
vigilance, for supreme preparedness against all species of 
enemies. To refrain from providing military training for 
every able-bodied American youth increasingly appears to 
be shortsighted in the topsy-turvy world of today and the 
possible perils of tomorrow. 











BUSINESS BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


A look at Austria reveals the deadliest 
weapon of conquest: government monopoly 


(Editor's note: This report describes 
the business situation in the Russian 
quarter of Austria after fiwe years of 
Stalinist occupation. It was researched 
and written inside the Soviet zone and 
sent to the U.S. zone by hand.) 


UNNOTICED during the blockade of Ber- 
lin and Red wars in Greece, Korea, and 
Indo-China is the now-visible economic 
system of the Soviets. As seen in Aus- 
tria, the principal feature of their tech- 
nique is an old bogey of Western capi- 
talism: government monopoly. This 
weapon is effective because it is self- 
reinforcing; i.e., by its very nature, it 
gradually produces more and more 
political supporters of the sponsoring 
regime. 


Basic Soviet monopoly 

is the Direction of the Administration 
of Soviet Property in Austria, which 
has taken over some 330 industrial or- 
ganizations and 140 agricultural com- 
bines. The factories involved were 
completely Austrian until 1938, year 
of Hitler’s Anschluss. At that time Ger- 
- man capital was imported to expand 
these plants and increase war-goods 
production. Acting on the premise that 
German-wrought improvements are not 
strictly Austrian property, the Soviet 
Direction in 1945 assumed control of 
these firms. Although the British, 
French and American powers have 
turned back to Austrian ownership the 
“German assets factories” in their zones, 
the Soviets have gradually divorced 
them not only from private Austrian 
ownership but from Austrian state con- 
trol as well. 

Evidence of this divorcement re- 
cently appeared in statements by the 
Austrian Minister of Social Administra- 
tion, Herr Maise, made before the Na- 
tionalrat, lower house of Parliament. 
No payment of social security fees has 
been received from the Direction’s 
firms for more than a year, testifies 
Maise. Their aggregate tax indebted- 
ness amounts to twenty million old- 
issue schillings ($800,000). Loss of 
this income, which is ordinarily applied 
to illness, unemployment, accident and 
pension funds for workers, is a serious 
matter for Austria’s irregularly-em- 
ployed 6% million people. For the past 
16 months, government letters request- 
ing payment of these fees have not been 
answered. 

Most firms under the Direction pay 
no income or other taxes. Nor do they 
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use the national bank in Vienna as a 
clearing house for foreign exchange. In 
meetings of the Allied Council, West- 
ern occupation powers have repeatedly 
asked the Soviets to coordinate the 
activities of these firms with the na- 
tional recovery plan of the Austrian 
government. Such demands have in- 
variably been answered with the most 
popular word in the Russian vocabu- 
lary: nijet. 

The 140 agricultural units now un- 
der the Direction were owned by Ger- 
man citizens or by “Fascists” like the 
Hungarian Prince Esterhaszy. This is 
the rationale for the Soviet assumption 
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of “supervision”—really, rigid control. 

Legally, the Russians are trustees of 
former “German External Assets” only 
until a State Treaty is signed with Aus- 
tria. As one condition to Soviet signa- 
ture of such a treaty, Russia has asked 
$150 million for the return of these 
plants to the Austrian economy. Mean- 
while armed units (Werkschutz) have 
been activated to “protect” the Direc- 
tion’s plants. 


Each plant 

is headed by one to three Russian direc- 
tors, most of whom ride in America 
automobiles of 1948 or later models 
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LABOR POLICIES of Soviets do not make for an efficient force: work i 
frequently interrupted for political demonstrations like this one in Vienna. 
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The working staff are all Austrians; 
most are dressed in surplus U.S. cloth- 
ing. Their working time is divided 
about half and half between actual 
production and the repair of machinery. 
During work hours, public address sys- 
tems deliver news commentaries or 
speeches by high Soviet officials; occa- 
sionally, the workers are taken off the 
lines to watch a Russian film. Workers 
of this class are often seen at demon- 
strations and riots arranged by the Aus- 
trian Communist Party, which is short 
on manpower, listing as members only 
5% of Austria’s voters. 

Soviet speeches and news broadcasts 
are mandatory not only for workers 
but for their families and friends in the 
Russian zone. Vienna’s largest radio 
station devotes three hours a day to 
straight propaganda. 


Most complete monopoly 
set up by the Soviets is JUSCHWNES- 
TRANS, the Soviet Transport Com- 
pany, which handles all road and rail 
shipments to the East. It enjoys an 
extraterritorial status, since neither Aus- 
trian, Hungarian nor Czechoslovakian 
customs police may stop or control its 
convoys. As a result imports of raw 
materials or retail goods are isolated 
from control of the Austrian Govern- 
ment; often such movements are com- 
pleted with the government’s knowl- 
edge. Water movements are controlled 
separately by the Soviet Governmental 
Shipping Company, which took over 
all assets of the former Donau Dampf- 
schiffahrts Gesellschaft (Danube Ship- 
ping Company). This permits full con- 
trol of Danube shipping below Enns. 
The main office of the Austrian branch 
is located at Ismail, Ukrania; only or- 
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AUSTRIAN CHANCELLOR FIGL AND U.S. COMMISSIONER DONNELLY: 


ders from that headquarters are hon- 
ored by the Vienna office. 

In describing JUSCHWNESTRANS, 
foreign observers have emphasized the 
millions of dollars’ worth of confiscated 
goods (including army officers’ loot) 
that have been taken from Austria un- 
der its protection. The connection of 
the Russian transport monopoly with 
black market operators is also made 
much of—Hungarian and Bulgarian cig- 
arettes, available in quantity in Vienna's 
black market, could hardly be imported 
except with Russian help. However, this 
kind of petty graft, common to all mil- 
itary occupations, is not basic to Rus- 
sian strategy. 
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MACHINES are neither produced nor maintained with any efficiency. Vienna 
trolleys are used models from New York, shipped under Marshall Plan. 
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in the Soviet Zone, unpaid taxes 


More important is the fact that goods 
shipped via JUSCHWNESTRANS need 
not be subjected to Austrian customs 
duties. Consumer goods like cheap 
razor blades, tools and cameras are im- 
ported from the German Democratic 
Republic (Eastern Germany) and from 
other satellites, and dumped on the 
Austrian market at low, tariff-free 
prices, seriously injuring the competi- 
tive position of capitalist enterprises in 
West Austria. The Austrian government 
has declared such imports illegal, has 
even imprisoned some Communist deal- 
ers of Austrian nationality. This does 
not affect the buying preference of the 
consuming public, nor does it impair 
the operation of retail dumping shops 
set up in the Russian Zone (which cov- 
ers about one-third of the country). 
There are at present 14 such shops in 
Vienna and 21 in Lower Austria; ac- 
cording to Soviet announcements, these 
will be increased by January, 1951, to 
60 in Vienna and 40 in Lower Austria. 


Soviet retail outlets 
are kept open from 7 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
even on Sundays. They offer meat, farm 
produce, textiles, shoes, brandy, and 
even Czechoslovakian bicycles. “Aver- 
age Austrians” largely appear to boy- 
cott them, but the poorest classes and 
the Communists (often identical) pa- 
tronize them openly. Their low prices 
and long hours provide stiff competi- 
tion with local shops not served by the 
Russian transport organization. 

During the early years of occupation, 
Soviet monopolies were overtly used as 
a lever against. the Austrian govern- 
ment. Most crude oil in Austria, for 
example, comes from the Zistersdorf 
fields located entirely within the Rus- 




















sian Zone. The Soviet Society for Min- 
eral Oils, controlling more than 64 
square kilometers of oil-yielding prop- 
erties, was able to influence the num- 
ber of Soviet requests rejected or 
granted by Austria by varying the per- 
centage of gasoline and oil quotas de- 
livered each month. Up to 1948 the 
Russians completely controlled deliv- 
eries of plate glass as well as gasoline 
and oil, largely controlled deliveries of 
vegetables, meat and flour. This en- 
abled the Soviets to secure, among 
other things, delivery of scarce tires and 
release of Communists from Austrian 
prisons. Marshall Plan shipments par- 
tially normalized Austrian economic 
life, although they have been occa- 
sionally neutralized: two years ago the 
Russians bought up the entire wheat 
harvest and immediately shipped it out 
of Austria. When the ERP office in 
Vienna undertook to deliver wheat 


flour to the Russian zone, some of its 
shipments went right on through to 
Trieste, to be sold below the world 
market price but still at a profit. 


Such high-level finaglings 

are only incidental advantages of the 
Soviet monopolies, whose primary ob- 
jective is to win over the mass of people 
by lower prices and/or enmesh them 
inextricably in the Soviet party web. 
Key operatives in this attempt are the 
“delegates” culled by the Russians from 
the working ranks of plants taken over 
by the Direction. These delegates are 
named to function “in the interest of 
the workers”; they are usually provided 
with spacious offices and cars, and giv- 
en the power to hire and fire. Members 
of other parties, even those related 
ideologically to Communism, find it dif- 
ficult to gain or keep employment in 
the Direction’s plants—especially social- 
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THROUGH STATE-CONTROLLED STORES, Soviet dumps tax-free, cus- 
toms-free goods to undercut capitalistic economy. When West Berlin built 
a news-flasher aimed at East Zone residents, Soviets erected an electric store 
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ists from Austria’s Sozialistische Partej 
or People’s Party (Volkspartei) mem- 
bers. Presence of Werkschutz factory 
guards, armed with hand grenades and 
machine guns, insures that all political 
demonstrations are planned ones. 

As a result of the time spent in politi. 
cal training, output in the Soviet-con- 
trolled plants is diminished in quality, 
This is pointed up by comparing two 
branches of the same firm on opposite 
sides of the Iron Curtain. The AEG 
home equipment Gesellschaft, for ex- 
ample, has built a new plant at Linz, 
in U.S.-occupied Upper Austria, where 
its pre-war patents and work proced- 
ures are maintained. It has developed 
new items to add to its line. One hun- 
dred miles away, in Vienna, the AEG 
factory has been unable to turn out any 
new items (no capital is available for 
new machinery). From Vienna, AEG 
patents are disseminated to satellite 
states, to be copied by plants with in- 
ferior assembly lines. A similar split 
occurs in the products of Siemens, once 
famous through the Balkans for first- 
quality electric and gas appliances: the 
Soviet-dominated plant turns out mod- 
els considered obsolete in the West- 
models which are good enough in de 
sign and finish for Soviet and Soviet- 
satellite standards, 

Such comparisons can also be made, 
as well, between Western and Eastem 
Germany. The BMW (Bayrische Mo- 
toren Werke), which turned out first- 
class touring and sports cars before the 
war, recently announced that only the 
products of the Munich Motorcycle 
Factory—its West German branch—may 
use the company’s name and patents. In 
the now-Russian-dominated plant to 
the East, the pre-war BMW turned out 
engines which ran 120,000 miles be 
fore a piston ring job was needed: the 
Soviet-produced engines now requife 
overhaul after 35,000 miles. Patents 
of the Opel factory were taken by the 
Russians from the Berlin patent office, 
following which the Soviets announced 
production of a new type of car, the 
Moscovich, result of the “spirit of Rus- 
sion engineers.” The car is actually the 
1939 model of the Opel Olympia. 

Nor is the fall in quality the only 
result of the Soviet-erected monopolies. 
Political instruction periods, political 
criteria for hiring, demonstrations, 
meetings and parades appear to make 
capacity production impossible as well. 
Hours lost for political purposes must 
be made up by extra work in honor of 
Stalin, the Austrian liberation, the Rus 
sian Revolution, or the Ist of May. 
Orders for such “compensation shifts 
come through the Austrian Commi 
nists. The evidence suggests that gov 
ernment-owned industry creates more 
economic problems than it solves. 
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SUBSIDY AT SEA 


“YouR ARTICLEs hurt us,” said J. Peter 
Grace, Jr. The chunky, balding, 37- 
year-old chairman of W. R. Grace & Co. 
was referring to Forbes analysis of 
American merchant shipping (“Subsidy 
on the Sea Lanes,” March 15 and April 
1, 1950). 

Nineteen-fifty has been a bad year 
all around for the 12 subsidized Amer- 
ican steamship lines. They were razzed 
by the unsubsidized lines, which re- 
sented their special status; sneered at 
by economists who saw a subsidized 
merchant marine as conflicting with our 
foreign aid program; and distrusted by 
the public, which thinks of the great 
potato scandal whenever the word 
“subsidy” is mentioned. Finally they, 
and the whole Maritime Commission, 
were keelhauled by Controller General, 
Lindsay Warren, who made sensational 
charges, in March, of excessive sub- 
sidies, calculated by guesswork. 

ForsEs study of ship subsidy recom- 
mended: (1) that subsidies be tied di- 
rectly to military needs—like troop- 
carrying capacity; (2) eliminate the 
“cost-differential” method of calculating 
subsidy, which led to the charge of 
“guesswork”; (3) put overtonnage in 
mothballs, like Navy ships, instead of 
trying to keep a war-sized fleet on 
peacetime seas. 

Although shuddering under this solid 
wave of criticism, the subsidized lines 
kept steerage way and countered with 
a 39-page statement, on April 10, 
packed with logic and figures to con- 
found their enemies. Copies of this 
statement cascaded into the Forses 
ofice from shipping execs, accompanied 
by such diplomatic comments as, “To 
be frank, I did not enjoy the two art- 
icles which came out in your very fine 
magazine,” and “The contents of this 
report will undoubtedly be helpful in 
your office in straightening out certain 
matters which have recently been pre- 
sented in your magazine.” Other re- 
bukes, less printable, were received by 
telephone. 

Carefully the shipping men explain 
that subsidies paid to the 12 steamship 
lines are strictly to compensate them 





WAGE COSTS PER MONTH FOR 
COMPARABLE SHIPS 
(C-2 TYPE): 


G5. $19,419.83 
British 6,379.97 
Norwegian 6,112.24 
Dutch ... 7,158.06 
Italian 5,138.68 
Brazilian . 53 men 7,760.11 
Greek ... 41 men 7,920.31 
Figures supplied by American Export Lines 
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48 men 
44 men 
45 men 
45 men 
43 men 
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AMERICAN EXPORT’S GEHAN: 
“Give us freedom, burn your subsidies!” 


for the fact that American shipyard 
workers and American seamen receive 
several times the pay of their foreign 
counterparts (see table). In return for 
these subsidies, however, the 12 are 
required to build their ships in Amer- 
ica, employ American seamen, operate 
under the American flag, give regular 
service under specified routes. Snaps 
American Export’s top Veep John 
Gehan: “Let us build where we want, 
sail where we want, operate under 
whatever flag we want, and employ 
whatever nationality of seamen we 
want, and you can burn your g-d sub- 
sidies!” 

The subsidized lines have launched a 
raft of figures to demonstrate that they 
are not guilty of milking the U. S. 
Treasury. They earned enough during 
the prosperous wartime and post-war 
years to repay—as required by the pro- 
visions of the Merchant Marine Act— 
more than half of the operating subsi- 
dies awarded to them ($52 million out 
of $88 million). In the case of at least 
one line, American Export, all the op- 
erating subsidy has been repaid. Dur- 
ing the abnormal years of the past 
decade all shipping lines, whether sub- 
sidized or not, made money. But it is 
safe to say that in “normal” times there 
would be less merchant marine activ- 
ity without subsidy. The operators’ fig- 
ures also show that the amount of con- 
struction subsidies properly applicable 
to them during the years 1938-48 was 
$65 million instead of $300-odd mil- 
lion, as charged by Controller Warren, 
and that even this amount was paid, 
not to the shipping lines, but to the 
shipbuilders. (Net capitalized value of 
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the 12 lines increased 460%, however, 
in the first decade of subsidies, reflect- 
ing the scale of U.S. aid.) 

Then the subsidized lines turn to 
blast the criticisms of the economic- 
idealists who look on all subsidy with 
horror and think that maintaining an 
American merchant marine is a waste 
of money. Do subsidy payments breed 
operating inefficiency among the fav- 
ored 12? No, say the operators, point- 
ing out that subsidies in no way guar- 
antee them a profit, and that the num- 
ber of seamen on a freighter is approx- 
imately the same whether it sails under 
American or foreign registry. As for the 
necessity of having a big merchant ma- 
rine, that’s been settled by the Korean 
conflict, say the subsidees. 

But Grace, Gehan and their fellow- 
shippers in the select dozen are trim- 
ming their sails against a fresh blow— 
this one from unsubsidized lines who 
want the law changed so they can get 
into the favored fleet. These lines, 
through the Association of American 
Ship Owners, want ship subsidies with- 
out maintaining rigid schedules along 
“essential trade routes.” Fearful lest 
free-lance shippers ride the gravy boat 
in such numbers as to defeat the orig- 
inal idea of the 1936 Act and arouse 
anti-subsidy cries from the public, the 
Big Twelve is emphasizing the “promo- 
tion of commerce” and “national de- 
fense” as the big objectives. They want 
subsidies maintained on a strictly re- 
sponsible basis, not on a basis of aid- 
to-everybody. 

. . J. Peter Grace, Jr. (see cover) 
who thinks of subsidy not as a flier but 
as a sound aspect of national policy, is 





GRACE LINES’ GRACE: 
“Your articles hurt” 

















also a rare phenomenon in shipping 
circles—the young man who stepped in- 
to big boots and wears them well. 
(Most shipping execs run to the rough, 
tough, self-made breed.) Born only 37 
years ago in Manhasset on Long Island's 
swank North Shore, Grace prepped at 
staid, swank St. Paul’s, B.A.’d at swank, 
not-so-staid Yale. After graduating, 
Grace mixed four years of training in 
the cashier’s, accounting and treasury 
departments with championship polo, 
holding a national ranking for several 
seasons. Since 1945, when he stepped 
into the presidency of W. R. Grace & 
Co., he has spent much more time 
in South America than in his New 
York office—some of his people call him 
“Peripatetic Pete,” make a special effort 
to keep him at headquarters. Aside 
from Grace Line decisions, there's 
plenty of reason for the effort: J. Peter 
is a director of Stone & Webster, Inc., 
the National City Bank, Emigrant In- 
dustrial Savings Bank, Ingersoll-Rand, 
Northern Insurance, Assurance Co. of 
America, Atlantic Mutual and Centen- 
nial Insurance; serves also as president 
of the Catholic Youth Organization and 
as a trustee of St. Vincent’s Hospital. 
His marriage (to the former Margaret 
Fennelly) has launched five children. 
At 37, Grace is looking for more worlds 
to conquer. 


EPT TABLE POUNDERS 


' A SAGE BARRISTER once advised: “If the 
facts are with you—shout loud and 
pound the facts; if the law is with you 
—shout loud and pound the law; if 
neither the facts nor the law are with 
you—shout loud and pound the table.” 
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PATTON: 
“ . . industrialists are blind” 


Now on the Congressional agenda 
is the matter of an excess profits tax. 
The large, well-heeled and highly artic- 
ulate pressure groups are already locked 
in an all-out struggle. In one corner, 
James G. Patton, president of the Na- 
tional Farmers Union, is flexing his 
muscles. “Exorbitant profits of leading 
organizations (revealed by the monthly 
report of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers) justify the enact- 
ment of a steep excess profits tax on 
corporations, imposition of price ceil- 
ings on scarce commodities, and a rig- 
id system of priorities and allocations.” 
Pounds Patton: “Profits of leading cor- 
porations are now being piled up at a 
rate of $23,200 million per year and 
are not even being distributed as divi- 
dends: $14 billion of corporate profits 
after taxes will be witheld in 1950.” 

The steel industry, Patton contends, 
“increased profits after taxes from 
1948’s abnormally good rate of $458 
million a year, to $663 million in 1950. 
The history of steel indicates that in- 
dustrialists are blind, and unaware of 
the real needs of the nation. As a re- 
sult of this blind incompetence, the 
whole nation is suffering today.” 

“We must decide soon whether or 
not to control monopoly,” finishes Pat- 
ton, somewhat irrelevantly. 

Across the ring glowers Beardsley 
Ruml, chairman of the Business Com- 
mittee on Emergency Corporate Tax- 
ation. “No excess profits tax has ever 
been devised that will not do more 
harm than good,” is the essence of his 
position. “EPT is not a burden, but a 
subsidy—to strong and established busi- 
nesses, as against weaker and growing 
firms. Any company that has 15-cent or 
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RUML: 
“business is guided by tax collectors” 
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20-cent or even 35-cent dollars to spend 
—and these are the strong companies 
which would be in a position to save on 
their excess profits tax—can outbid, out- 
compete, and outsell their weaker f- 
vals. They can afford to pay more for 
materials, supplies and equipment than 
can small business and agriculture. An 
excess profits tax is the direct road to 
concentration and the elimination of in- 
dependent initiative and risk taking” 

Not to be out-pounded, Ruml moves 
to a larger table. “Under excess prof. 
its taxation, business management is 
guided by the tax collector and not by 
its customers. The tax destroys ‘profits 
as a test of efficient management, is in- 
consistent with freedom and initiative.” 

Congressional tables are already 
somewhat the worse for wear and tear. 


GASEOUS FUTURE? 


Last YEAR 6,181,000,000,000 btu’s of 
energy sloshed through natural gas 
pipes—more than doubling the 2,860 
trillion of 1940. Swelling natural gas 
now accounts for 20% of the country’s 
total energy—four times that of water 
power, six times that of anthracite coal, 
half that of bituminous coal, almost 
half as much as oils. Twenty-five years 
ago, natural gas could be almost ig- 
nored: it contributed less than 4%. 

The gas men now operate 281,500 
miles of pipe lines—100,000 miles more 
than the country’s oil pipe lines, 30,000 
miles more than its railroad trackage. 
And expansion is far from finished. 
Northeastern Gas Transmission Co. got 
the go-ahead to lay the first natural gas 
pipe line to New England only last No- 
vember 8. Not a cubic foot of natural 
gas now goes into congested highly in- 
dustrialized Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, and Rhode Island. Nor has natural 
gas been made available to potentially 
good customers like Delaware, the Car- 
olinas, Oregon and Washington. 

Between 1944 and 1954 more than 
$6 billion will have been invested in 
natural gas facilities—a cool billion more 
than the value of all U.S. utility plants 
in January, 1945, when the present pro 
gram of expansion of the natural ga 
industry was just getting under way. 
Natural gas has. been adding a million 
new customers a year for the last fou 
years, expects this to continue for the 
next three. 

Why the tremendous market devel 
oping for natural gas? 

For one thing, per capita consump: 
tion of fuel has risen to 245,000,000 
btu’s annually, compared with 200; 
000,000 btu’s in 1940. Natural gas i 
hogging a large part of the increase 

Reason number two: natural gas ¥ 
a more convenient fuel than either @ 
its two immediate competitors, coal and 
fuel oil. It needs no storage facilities 
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TRANSCONTINENTAL’S NEW PIPE LINE snakes from Texas 


through 


Georgia’s pine woods (above) to New York City, (below, the line knuckles 
over New Jersey's Palisades). Big question: does 30-year gas reserve justify 


can be paid for as consumed. Com- 
pared with coal, natural gas (and fuel 
oil) present no annoying ash disposal 
problem. 

Third point is price, where natural 
gas has an immediate, if somewhat spe- 
cious advantage. It actually sells lower 
than it did before World War II (see 
table). A drop of 13% in the price of 
natural gas against an increase of from 
83% to 109% in the price of other fuels 
seems all in favor of natural gas. But— 
the actual price quoted for a fuel is 
no criterion of relative cheapness, which 
can be only judged by thermal value. 
In this respect natural gas is almost 
twice as costly a fuel as coal, despite 
the latter’s steep rise in price in the 
last ten years. Natural gas has only a 
slight thermal price advantage over fuel 
oil. 

Courageous in admitting this was 
gasman R. H. Hargrove, president of 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corp., po- 
tential supplier of natural gas to New 
England. At Poland Springs last Sep- 
tember 16, Hargrove pointed out that, 
to industry, the minimum cost of 
a million btu’s of natural gas would 
have to be 46.7¢. Added he: “When 
we consider that industrial bitumin- 
ous coal can be bought in Boston for 
around $10 per ton (about 37¢ per mil- 
lion btu’s) and Bunker C fuel oil for 
85¢, we realize that industrial natural 
gas is not competitive with oil and 
coal.” 

Another hedge on the low price of 
natural gas: it is an artificial one. Low 
Price is actually a hangover from the 
days when gas was waste at the oil 
well. The first interstate pipe line (the 
Southern Natural Gas Co.) paid from 
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tremendous capital outlays? These 


less than half a cent to 1%¢ per mef at 
the well. Today contracts run as high 
as 15¢. And the cost of building long- 
distance pipe lines has more than 
doubled in the last ten years. Wholesale 
and retail natural gas prices, which are 
lower than they were ten years ago, do 
not reflect higher costs. When they do, 
natural gas’ price advantage will be 
much less, even without taking thermal 
values into consideration. 

Another weak spot in the natural gas 
horoscope is the product’s availability. 
Critics point out that even a 30-year 
reserve (an optimistic estimate) is not 
too great for the heavy investment in- 
volved. Furthermore, estimates of gase- 
Ous reserves are made, not by an im- 
partial government agency, but by con- 
sulting geologists retained by the nat- 
ural gasmen. And even if estimates are 
correct, supplies may be uncertain. 

Natural gas fields have sometimes 
given out with startling suddeness and 
no warning. When this happened in 
the older natural gas fields in New 


will amount to $6 billion for the 10 years ending in 1954. Pipe line costs 
are up to $130,000 per mile, double 1940's tariff: price of gas may begin 
inching up as a result, lose some of its original “bargain” appeal. 
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INDEX OF RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FUELS 
(1935-1939=100. Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Anthracite Bituminous Fuel 
Coal Coal oil 
101.1 97.5 . 911 
101.6 102.4 107.6 
188.8 209.0 183.2 








York, Michigan, and Indiana, industri- 
alists and financiers were left holding a 
very flimsy bag. It can happen again, 
thinks FPC vice-chairman Thomas J. 
Buchanan, who advises the industry to 
form interfeeding connections on trans- 
continental pipe lines for protection 
against interruption of supply. 

Since 1938 gas has been under strict 
Federal control; and the Federal Power 
Commission sets a limit on the amount 
of return transporting companies can 
earn on the investment. Despite these 
hobbles, the investor’s appraisal of the 
industry has steadily improved. Cost 
of debt capital to principal transmis- 
sion companies in 1989 was about 4.6%. 
By 1947 this had dropped to 2.6%, and 
recent flotations of capital have hovered 
around this low-cost level. 

Some day the gas pipe lines will have 


saturated their present markets. To 
open up new ones or keep up with 
changing supply sites, thousand-mile 
systems will have to be re-routed over 
vast distances. Will gasmen then be 
able to make good on rosy promises to 
customers and investors? 


FAIR TRADE FAIR 


UNDER THE twinkling, artificial blue 
stars of the Starlight Roof at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, the American Fair 
Trade Council held its 11th annual 
Forum Meeting on Nov. 16. Chubby 
President John Anderson’s invitation to 
the members—an impressive galaxy of 
manufacturers of trade-marked goods 
—had read: “Bring your lawyer, your 
sales manager and the top man of your 
advertising agency. Or simply bring 
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MODERN BIG BERTHAS 


Work goes on far into the night at General Electric’s turbojet engine as- 
sembly line at Lynn, Mass. A pioneer in the field, GE has recently opened 
a new laboratory where vital parts of secret jet engines can be operated 
under test conditions never before attained. Lined up awaiting test runs, 
these J-47 jet engines are the Big Berthas of modern air power. 

Jet aviation, a big growing industry still on a hush-hush basis, is now 
gearing itself to mass-produce vast numbers of engines. Besides GE, other 
concerns are taking part in jet-engine expansion that will ensure U.S. supe- 
riority. Allison Div. of General Motors, Westinghouse Electric, Pratt & Whit- 
ney Div. of United Aircraft, Wright Aeronautical al] play important roles. 
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AFTC’S ANDERSON: 
not in Missouri, Texas, or Vermont 


your note-book.” A few melancholy 
manufacturers brought all four. But 
their worries were wasted: everyone 
went home bursting with cheerful facts, 
figures, and confirmations. 

Exactly what is Fair Trade? In the 
stiff, legal terminology of the AFTC it 
is “. . . an established principle of law 
(in 45 states) under which property 
rights in Trade Brands . . . are pro- 
tected in the public interest against di- 
lution, defamation and degradation by 
predatory resellers seeking monopoly 
of distribution through deceptive pric- 
ing pratices.” In everyday English, this 
means that the producer sets and main- 
tains a minimum price on his product. 
If the retailer cuts this price, he’s in 
hot water. Supreme Court Justice Bran- 
deis once gave a specific example: “To 
sell a dollar watch for 67 cents injures 
both the manufacturer and the regular 
dealer; because it tends to make the 
public believe . . . that the watch is 
not worth a dollar. Such a cut neces- 
sarily impairs the reputation of the 
article . . . may even destroy the manu- 
facturers market.” The two require- 
ments for joining AFTC: (1) your 
product must be trade-marked; (2) it 
must be in open competition with other 
commodities of the same class. 

According to the Council's figures, 5% 
of all brand names sold today through 
retail stores are fair traded, and over 
50% of all national advertising is paid 
for by producers who fair trade one oF 
more of their products. Most of the 
makers of that 5% sat under the Wal- 
dorf’s stars last week and swapped ex- 
periences about what they did to deal- 
ers who had cut prices on their diction- 
aries, mattresses, pens, rifles, etc. 

Merriam Co.’s Ingham Baker told of 
finding two of his dictionaries in a st@ 
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tioner’s window, marked down a nickel 
each. After a brief talk with the dealer, 
Baker got the bargain sign quietly re- 
moved. But sometimes the iron fist is 
brought into play. Lewis Bernstein, at- 
torney for Coty, Inc., last month started 
and settled 63 lawsuits against price- 
cutting New York retailers. The min- 
ute the retailer received the summons, 
he rushed to restore the price. 

Sunbeam, Simmons, Ronson, Win- 
chester, and Parker report that most 
price cutters quickly mend their ways 
after the wire, a registered letter, 
and/or a surprise visit from one of the 
company’s salesmen. If not, the threat 
of an injunction almost invariably 
brings an awakening. Ivan Tefft, legal 
counsel for Parker Pen, succinctly 
summed up the general attitude: “A 
price cutter is now synonymous with 
a law violator.” 

The trade-marked manufacturer who 
pays only lip service to Fair Trade 
comes in for a short but sound shellack- 
ing. AFTC cannot force a producer to 
discipline a price cutter, although it 
likes to feel that the producer who con- 
tinually looks the other way will event- 
ually do himself in through loss of pub- 
lic faith in his product. In Anderson’s 
opinion, a manufacturer who persists 
in such negligence wouldn’t have a 
ghost of a chance in court should he 
ever try to sue a dealer. 

AFTC’s president stresses the folly of 
attempting to practice Fair Trade in 
Vermont, Missouri, and Texas, where 
there is no Fair Trade legislation. Right 
now in Missouri and Texas there are 
nearly 200 lawsuits being launched at 
manufacturers who have flown in the 
face of the anti-trust acts of those 
states. Although the $50,000 fine is al- 
most passé, Anderson thinks these au- 
dacious manufacturers will soon be 
handing over hundreds of thousands to 
the Courts of Missouri and Texas. 


SMALL INVESTORS: 
WALL ST. DYNAMITE? 


Tae 10-yEAR CAMPAIGN to bring Wall 
Street’s services to the little investor has 
developed a new wrinkle in securities- 
Promotion: New York’s subway strap- 
hangers are finding persuasive food for 
thought about security programs in 
their transit system’s ad-cards. Spon- 
sored by promotion-minded Bache & 
Co, Haenigsen (“Penny”) comic-strip 
sequences picture investment in secur- 
ities as a smart step towards providing 
the good things of life for families of 
modest means. With an added plug, of 
Course, for Bache & Co.’s good services 
i particular. 

This latest promotional innovation 
from the Street comes as a logical cli- 
max marker—short of skywriting—in the 
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application of mass merchandising tech- 
niques to the brokerage industry. First 
conceived as the one way out of post- 
°29 stagnation by imaginative, pioneer- 
ing Charles E. Merrill, founder of 
multi-partnered Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner and Beane as the “brokerage 
house on Main Street,” these techniques 
still sparked most of the Street’s ad- 
vances going into the ’50s. 

After 10 years of ad-shooting at the 
“little man,” most Wall Street broker- 
age houses still are not jumping on the 
promotion bandwagon. But they are 
looking hard—and enviously—at the 
phenomenal growth of MLPFB and its 
imitators. If some can’t resist a sneer 
at Bache & Co.’s bid for the subway 
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NYSE’S BACK DOOR: 
does it pay to dig for subway trade? 


trade, the success of the mass approach 
can no longer be ignored. Conserva- 
tism still prevails in the Street, but isn’t 
finding open expression: few want to 
be called mossbacks, though still acting 
the part. 

Last month Forbes reporters sound- 
ed out .the unspoken reasons behind 
the curious caution still prevailing in 
Wall Street. Sheer, stuffy, sentimental 
attachment to a dead yesteryear is still 
widely in evidence. But after sifting out 
the ingrained prejudice against the so- 
called “circus atmosphere” of the Stock 
Exchange, certain shrewd reservations 
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remain. They merit a detailed hearing. 

Deep in the minds of the skeptics 
lurks this conviction: Promising and 
profitable as the small-investor market 
might be, there is dynamite in the Main 
Street trade. Nobody is certain it will 
ever go off. But neither is it felt safe 
to tamper with the detonator. 

Behind the hands-off attitude is 
Wall Street’s awareness of its uneasy 
place in public regard. Many feel that 
twenty years of high-pitched and fan- 
atic New Deal propaganda simply can’t 
be erased in a day, or even a decade. 
Government, pointed out one conserva- 
tive spokesman, has taken critical fac- 
tors affecting the market out of private 
hands. But not the responsibility in 
the public mind—when the economy 
stumbles. “Wall Street is too handy a 
fall guy not to get the blame—but good! 
—if things sour.” With the Street wide 
open to a political shakedown, conserv- 
atives shudderingly remember that 
burned investors are also voters. In- 
creasing numbers of new investors only 
make the prospect more appalling. 

Particularly stressed by conservatives 
is the relative vulnerability of middle- 
class investors to bad economic weath- 
er, as compared with traditional, weal- 
thier clientele. They point to the fact 
that for the middle-class investor, work- 
ing investments are also reserves. If he 
is hit hard enough, he has to recall his 
invested capital. If it’s because of a 
general recession, he has to pull out 
his capital just at the worst time. He 
isn’t in a position to ride out market 
storms of any long duration. General 
feeling: if things get tough for any large 
number of the small investors simul- 
taneously, the result—deservedly or not 
—could be another disastrous black-eye 
for Wall Street. 

Conceding that the market couldn’t 
again become as speculative as in 29, 
conservatives still find plenty to worry 
about. One typical comment: “Sure 
these people are not speculators, not 
buying on heavy margin. But they're 
sensitive to short-term losses.” Many 
thought it wouldn’t take another ’29 to 
bring a shakeout, and public reaction. 
Just another ’37. If anything like that 
came, the public, they said, might not 
know how it happened, or what went 
wrong—but it will know whom to 
blame. 

Many think Wall Street is going to 
have to anticipate just this possibility 
in every small investment. In the long 
run, they say, you can’t ignore the fact 
that this new business involves people 
who know little or nothing about using 
the resources of the market—much less 
using them intelligently, informedly. 
Too many are people who just haven't 
the time, or probably the inclination 
either, to do an investment job with 














their money. Whether they have sought 
the advice they should have or not, 
when they lose it’s human nature to 
blame somebody else. 

Protecting the customer from his own 
mistakes, they say, perhaps ought not 
to be the broker’s responsibility. But 
the political realities being what they 
are, in practice he has to assume it. 
That presents a tremendous problem 
for the broker bidding for middle-class 
mass markets. Advisory service—always 
difficult at best—is obviously much 
easier to provide for one $100,000 ac- 
count than for one hundred $1,000 
ones. Catering to mass markets just 
makes a hard job immensely harder. 

Consensus of conservative thinking is 
not for outright rejection of the small 
investor markets, or of promotional 
techniques. 

After ten years’ trial, the promoters 
have impressed the Street. But they 
haven't entirely converted it to this en- 
tirely worthwhile objective. 


PAGE MR. MICAWBER 


ARE WE LIVING beyond our means? Yes, 
says the Federal Reserve Board, report- 
ing that more than one-third of the na- 
tion’s families overspent their incomes 
last year. And those who did so, mainly 
concentrated in the lower-income brack- 
ets, did it by on-the-cuff buying. Cash 
purchases of autos, for example, de- 
clined from 71% of the total in 1947 to 
50% this year. Other durables dropped 
from 57% to 40%. 

Department of Commerce figures in- 
dicate that the expansion of the durable 
goods market in the post-war period 
depended to an increasing extent on 
the tapping of demand in the lower 
mcome class purchasers. For example, 
one out of every four new-car purchases 
in 1949 was made by spending units 
with less than $3,000 income, while in 
the preceding year the proportion was 
one out of eight. 

The Board now reports that its credit 
curbs have cut consumer buying, with 
autos and other hard lines being 
brought into line with the supply sit- 
uation. Volume of instalment credit ex- 
tended during October and November 
is smaller, and credit outstanding in- 
creased less than in prior months and 
for the same period in 1949. 

The Commerce Department, how- 
ever, believes that such curbs will only 
serve to dampen, not cut down con- 
sumer spending. Bug in the picture is 
that rising incomes and shifting to un- 
controlled items will offset an estimated 
$2.5 billion slash in durable purchases. 

These conflicting developments serve 
to highlight the intra-governmental 
clash over whether to loosen or tighten 
credit controls. Irate retailers and labor 
leaders have been button-holing con- 
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gressmen, buzzing them on the fact 
that such controls are hurting business 
and must be eased. Meautime, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board is seeking ti, thter 
control over consumer spending, main- 
tains that current selective controls 
have only a limited anti-inflationary 
force. As a clincher, the FRB points 
out that while controls may hurt, 
they're still not as bad as wage curbs 
and rationing. 

Congress, now airing the situation, 
might well turn to Dickens’ Mr. Micaw- 
ber for one answer: “Annual income 20 
pounds, annual expenditure 19 pounds 
11 shillings—result, happiness. Annual 
income 20 pounds, annual expenditure 
20 pound 1 shilling—result, misery.” 
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FoLLowinc the July-August war-scare 
spending spree and a mild November 
recession, the economy is leveling of 
on a high plane. Twenty-one metropoli- 
tan areas are advancing, 11 declining, 
the rest merely “inflating.” Commodity 
indexes show advances in non-agricul- 
tural prices (textiles up 10.8%, metals 
3.5%, building materials 7.8%), also 
show a 5.7% drop in farm prices, which 
usually point the way for the infla 
tionary spiral. 

With war mobilization barely under 
way, Forses Index shows current levels 





















































































Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 


Pittsburgh, Pa. (8)......... 26% 
Grand Rapids, Mich........ 25 
Wilmington, Del. (2)....... 24 
Washington, D.C. (2)...... 24 
Milwaukee, Wis ........... 24 
Fort Wayne, Ind........... 24 
Duluth-Superior, Minn. ..... 24 
eee 22 
Minneapolis, Minn. ......... 22 
Baltimore, Md. ............ 22 





(In parenthesis: number of successive months listed in this column) 








Zone Indexes 


(Percent Gain From Corresponding 
Month Last Year) 














Octo- Novem- Decem- 
ber ber ber 
New England .. 12% 16% 19% 











Middle Atlantic . 15 18 14 
Midwest ....... 19 14 19 
ON ae 18 14 14 
South Central .. 15 14 13 
North Central .. 8 1l 15 
















Mountain ...... 12 9 15 
OS Saaerer 138 7 11 
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8% above November—15% higher than 
December a year ago. Steel ingot pro- 
duction stands at 103% of rated capac- 
ity (June 30 rating). Copper and lead 
scrap prices continue to soar. Tin is off 
slightly from last month’s all-time high. 
In semi-durables, wool tops, cotton and 


hides continue their unbroken ad- 
vances. 

Department store sales (current dol- 
lar volume) are ahead of last year’s in 
every area but Boston. Chicago leads 
the nation with transactions 17% above 
1949. Atlanta is 14% ahead, with Cleve- 
land and St. Louis 12% up. Dallas, Kan- 
sas City and Minneapolis follow in that 
order. With employment high and na- 
tional income at a near-record peak, re- 
tailers are not worried over the trade 
outlook. 

As defense orders trickle from Wash- 
ington, basic industries—metals, chem- 
icals, etc.—are receiving the first boosts 
in activity. Pittsburgh (steel), Wil- 
mington (chemicals and shipbuilding), 
Duluth-Superior (ores and metals) and 
Detroit (machine tools) exhibit these 
effects in their November advances. 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Bis- 
marck and Boise are enjoying the minor 
flood of spring wheat harvests (wheat 
planted last spring, cut this winter), 
cash increases in livestock sales (ani- 
mals culled from herds prior to winter 
pasturing). Wheat-shipping Duluth is 
rushing to beat the ice on the Great 
Lakes. 

Business failures increased sharply in 
November—an upswing attributable to 
tighter credit restrictions and higher in- 
terest charges initiated by the Federal 
Reserve. With U.S. monetary gold 
stocks continuing to decline (replaced 
in large part by inflationary paper dol- 
lars), Federal Reserve loans to business 
are up in 8 of the 12 districts. To meet 
the excessive drain, member banks are 
selling government securities, a help to 
inflation. 

Except for the South Central States, 
regional activity is ahead of last year 
all across the map. Basic industry’s up- 
surge and spring wheat sales in the 
North Central States have induced ad- 
vances of 5% and 4%, respectively, in 
general business activity. For the sec- 
ond successive month, New England 
has displayed its move-ahead potential 
under mobilization. The South Central 
declines reflect 1950 cotton failu-es. 

At the moment the business com- 
munity is caught between a gradual 
slow-down in consumer production and 
Preparation for war contracts which 
have not yet materialized. Although 
there is no immediate cause for alarm, 
any prolongation of the uncertainty in 
mobilization plans will make for seri- 


ous maladjustments throughout the 
economy. 


December 15, 1950 








LABOR RELATIONS 





——by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


Bonus onus 


BUSINESSMEN have put on white 
beards to play Santa Claus to their 
employees. It’s bonus time and more 
workers will be getting Xmas pres- 
ents from the boss than ever before. 
A Fores survey of 1,000 companies 
reveals that two out of three outfits 
—manufacturing, and non-manufac- 
turing alike—will ante up something 
in the way of Yuletide cheer via the 
pay envelope. Only 28%, or one out 
of four, report “no bonus 


this year.” 
The reasons for this 
year-end “share the 


wealth” trend are many. 

Manpower: Jobs are 
easier to get and a little 
extra on Xmas might dis- 
courage turnover. 

Bonanza: Business is 
good generally and em- 
ployers have always gone out on the 
bonus limb when customers are buy- 
ing. 
Controls: This is something new. 
Washington is again beginning to 
buzz with talk about wage controls. 
When they come they'll probably 
follow the pattern of World War II. 
Then management couldn't initiate 
new wage policies without approval. 
If a company did not have a prece- 
dent for bonuses, for example, it 
couldn’t start its benevolence after 
controls were invoked. For this rea- 
son many companies are getting un- 
der the wire with established bonus 
plans now. 

The Forses survey sheds light on 
several interesting bonus policies 
which should give you some clues 
as to how your practice compares 
with others. 

1. Who Gets A Bonus? Time was 
when bonuses were confined pri- 
marily to white-collar help: factory 
folk were either left out or given a 
turkey of dubious age. That’s all 
over. Only 17% of the bonus-giving 
companies confine their giving to 
white-collar workers. All others now 
include hourly paid people. 

2. How Much? Oddly enough the 
worker with a small company—150 
or under—fares better than the em- 
ployee with a larger organization. 
One and two weeks’ wages is not 
uncommon among the mites—but 
rare among the giants. Minimum is 





five dollars—the days of the two dol- 
lar bill in the envelope are over. 

8. How Computed? Only a small 
proportion of industry grants a flat 
sum to everyone. Most outfits base 
bonuses on either length of service 
or a unit of work—like a week’s 
wages. As a result, workers this year 
will be getting bigger bonuses than 
last. With wages going up, the bonus 
based on weekly take-home also 
gets a hike. 

4. New Workers: Last 
year few employees with 
six months’ or less experi- 
ence came in for a rake- 
off, but now most employ- 
ers report that “new hires” 
with only three months or 
less will get something 
more than a verbal “Merry 
Xmas.” 

5. Gifts: A very few employers 
still give old-fashioned non-cash 
gifts. The turkey is still the most 
popular of presents with the sugar- 
cured ham next on the list. Others 
are giving silverware, wallets, dishes. 


. Incidentally, savings bonds are com- 


ing back as a bonus item with many 
companies granting $25 and $50 
Governments. It’s clear, anyway, 
that the overwhelming majority of 
employees much prefer to have their 
gravy in greenback form. 

6. Presentations: For some reason 
or other, management once thought 
it wise to “surprise” workers with 
bonus gifts and not say a word until 
the workers opened their envelopes. 
That, too, has gone the way of the 
dodo. Today management makes a 
big splash about company bonuses— 
as witness the 70% return on ForBES 
survey. Most organizations post large 
announcements from two to four 
weeks before Xmas. One company 
that still sticks to the gift approach 
has an elegant display of turkeys in 
the lobby and employee entrances 
as a prelude to bonus-giving. 

7. Parties: This year, the formal 
festivities will be lessened. One rea- 
son—it might interfere with defense 
production. Another: workers would 
rather have the employer put the 
money in the pay envelope than 
spend it on a party. But tradition has 
a way of dying hard—especially in 
the field of human relations. 
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HUNDREDS OF NEW 


PROFIT SOURCES 


Welli am dele leh nie 


the New 195] 


treasury of 


“NEW PRODUCTS 
AND SERVICES” 


This exciting new Journal of Com- 
merce 80-page handbook lists and de- 
scribes 1,000 new money-making lines 
by 750 manufacturers. Yours to use, 
sell, produce or compete with. Get 
your copy now—then follow the daily 
“‘New Products” column in The Jour- 
nal of Commerce. Your copy sent free 
with trial subscription of J-of-C—10 
weeks for only $5, a saving of $2.50. 
Mail coupon now—keep track of new 
profit sources. 

ee ee ee 


Jour i mmerre 


53 Park Row, New punerce 15, N. Y. 


Send me the J. of C. for the next 10 weeks plus 
my copy of “New Products and Services.” 
Check for $5 is enclosed. R-20 
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= CONSCIOUS MIND > 


Do you use just your thinking mind? If you 
do, you are missing 90 per cent of your 
possibilities. Those occasional hunches are 
the urges of a vast sleeping force in your 
inner mind. Learn to develop and direct it. 
Push obstacles aside and master life with an 
energy you have overlooked. Send for FREE ? 
SEALED BOOK. It tells how to obtain 

these teachings. Address: Scribe X. K. Y. ? 
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2 SANJOSE {AMORC} CALIFORNIA ? 
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Frosted Paint 


An easy way to imitate frost on any- 
thing from Christmas decorations to 
mint-julep glasses is with a new trans- 
parent paint. One slap of the brush on 
any piece of glassware—such as light 
bulbs, windows, mirrors, or vases—and 
the artistry of Jack Frost is brought 
within the home sans freezing temper- 
atures. Ready to use out of the can, the 
frosting can be sprayed or brushed on 
any clean glass surface, drying quickly 
to a permanent, elastic washable finish. 
Color is achieved by adding a dash of 
coloring dye. (Sapolin Paints, Inc., 229 
E. 42 St., New York City, N.Y.) 


Four Way Bathroom Blower 


A new panel type wall unit for the 
bathroom, pictured below, combines an 
instantaneous bathroom heater, a pow- 
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erful cooling fan, a speedy hair dryer, 
and a rapid clothes dryer for hand 
washables. Hung from the wall, the 
“Wall-aire” looks like a built-in panel, 
features a specially designed pull-out 
rack for clothes drying. Unit is mounted 
with sponge rubber adhesive, can easily 
be removed, and leaves no holes or 
marks. (Fresh’nd-Aire Co., 221 North 
La Salle St., Chicago 1, IU.) 


Amplified Amplifier 

A new three-cavity, klystron, micro- 
wave amplifier tube—100 times more 
powerful than that previously used— 
will greatly enhance telephone and tele- 
vision systems, allow wider transmission 
with clear reception. It is the first to 
have wide band modulation character- 
istics with high power output for oper- 
ation in the 4,000 megacycle common- 
carrier band. The tube increases trans- 
mitter output to 10 watts, provides a 
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greater margin against fading, which 
usually occurs in the very early morn- 
ing hours. (The Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., 60 Hudson St., New York 
13, N.Y.) 


Plastic Skis 


A new ski, covered top and bottom 
with tough, light plastic, promises to 
set new speed records and save old 
necks. Durable and easily cared for, 
the Micarta plastic covering the skis 
needs no waxing, sanding, regrooving, 
refinishing, or relaquering—and is 
highly resistant to splitting and break- 
ing. “Its super-smooth surface, by ac- 
tual test, has proven to be faster than 
the finest skis made of hickory,” it is 
claimed. Micarta, reportedly, is as 
strong as steel for equal weights of cross 
section, adds greater strength to the 
natural hickory to which it is bonded. 
(Westinghouse Electric Corp., Micarta 
Division, Trafford, Pa.) 


Calms Hopalong Down 


If the six-guns of Hopalong Cassidy 
and the shenanigans of Uncle Miltie 
give you eye-strain, a new, special set 
of eyeglasses might alleviate your tele- 
vision-induced ocular ills. Made from a 
new absorptive type of optical glass, 
lenses are especially designed to reduce 
glare, make pictures sharper, and mini- 
mize eye fatigue. Called “Tele-bans,” 
they reportedly permit all-evening TV 
viewing without discomfort, and are 
precision ground and polished to the 
same quality standards as fine correc- 
tive lenses. (Bausch ¢ Lomb Optical 
Co., 6385 St. Paul St., Rochester 2, 
NY.) 


Magic Touch 


Does the Mrs. forget to open the 
garage doors before driving the car in? 
If so, a new automatic, pushbutton 
door opener, controlled from within the 
car, will be of use. The device fits any 
roll-type door, is operated by electric- 
magnetic control. A small motor raises 
and lowers the door from inside the 
garage by cable and pulley. A magnetic 
actuating unit along the driveway is 
energized by pressing a control button 
on the dash board of the car. This oper- 
ates another magnetic unit hidden in 
the front end of the car. When the but- 
ton is pushed, all sorts of magnetic 
fields go into action, opening the doors 
and turning on the lights of the garage. 
Now all the Mrs. has to do is remember 
to push the button. (J. S. Poorman, 
The Kinnear Manufacturing Co., Co 
lumbus 16, Ohio.) 
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C.P.A. Law Review 


A culmination of the odds and ends 
of facts needed by students preparing 
for CPA examinations is here prepared 
in one volume. It outlines the topics 
most generally covered in the examin- 
ations, contains previous CPA test ques- 
tions, and provides guidance on how 
to answer them. It further covers all 
the aspects of commercial law that the 
examiners expect Certified Public Ac- 
countant students to master. (by Jo- 
seph L. Frascona, LL.B.; Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., Chicago, Ill. $10.) 


Facts and Figures on 
Government Finance, 1950-1951 
Packed is this 224-page, paper- 
backed volume with valuable figures of 
vital interest to anyone concerned with 
the growing burden of Federal expendi- 
tures on the American economy. Organ- 
ized in ten comprehensive sections, and 
containing 165 well-conceived tables, 
this book makes available the factual 
lowdown on government spending and 
taxation in very handy form. Along 
with analytic figures on business, in- 
vestment and productivity, it also high- 
lights receipts and expenditures on 
State and local levels. The painstaking 
indexing, and the comparative contrasts 
drawn make it a convenient volume. 
Doubly attractive in these days of 
slanted statistics is the private, impar- 
tial character of The Tax Foundation, 
which gathered these figures. While no 
political animus has been injected into 
the book, the citizen concerned about 
this nation’s economy will have no 
trouble drawing some serious conclu- 
sions from its contents. (The Tax Foun- 
dation Inc., New York. Sold at cost). 


Labour-Management Co-Operation 
n France 

The labyrinthine ways of govern- 
ment-sponsored “cooperation” between 
labor and management in post-war 
France are mapped in this ILO paper- 
backed, 237-page monograph. In labo- 
tious style, it provides a studied histori- 
cal rundown and recap of the French 
effort to bring labor’s voice to effect in 
every level of economic life by means 
of legislative dictat. 

Not pleasurable reading, it may be 
useful for those who must deal with 
French “cooperation” by ordinance 
through Works Committees and trade- 
union administrators. For others, some- 
thing of a revelation of the bureaucratic 
approach to some very basic, very hu- 
man problems. (International Labor 
Office, Washington Branch, Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. $1.25). 
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The Pure Theory of Capital 


Brilliantly developed in this schol- 
arly work is a major reformulation of 
the Austrian theory of capital and its 
relation to the causes of economic fluc- 
tuations. Confined strictly to examina- 
tion of the logical underpinnings of 
economic theory, the book is highly ab- 
stract in its approach. Those who can 
handle the technical language involved 
will recognize in implication the same 
anti-Keynesian polemic which found 
more popular expression in Hayek’s 


The Road to Serfdom. Outlining the 
nature of the capital problem, Hayek 
examines investment in a simple econ- 
omy, capitalistic production in a com- 
petitive community, and the factors af- 
fecting rate of interest in a money econ- 
omy. Hailed since its publication in 
England in 1941 as a “contemporary 
classic,” this book challenges the Key- 
nesian economic theory today almost 
completely in command of government 
thinking. As a valuable restatement of 
the major alternative view deriving 
from Jevons, its American publication 
is a healthy, welcome event (by Fried- 
rich A. Hayek, University of Chicago 
Press, $5.00). 
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The first million tons are the hardest! 


During the next two years Armco’s 
steelmaking capacity will be stepped up 
a million tons to meet rocketing civilian 
and military demands. The fact it took 
Armco 27 years to achieve its first million- 
ton capacity gives some idea of the scope 
of the current expansion program. To do 
the job, Armco is modernizing plants and 
equipment—building new open hearth, 
electric, and blast furnaces—acquiring 
new sources of ore. 


Fifty years ago, Armco set out to make 
sheet steels at Middletown, Ohio. On a 
12-acre site with 300 employees, the in- 
fant company produced a few thousand 
ingot tons by the end of the first year. 
But it had decided to blaze new trails in 
steelmaking. It would create special-pur- 
pose steels for hundreds of new products 
rising on the American horizon—im- 
proved automobiles, refrigerators, kitchen 
ranges, washing machines, and scores of 
others so familiar today. 


Following the introduction of special 
electrical steels and the famous Armco In- 
got Iron early in the century, many other 
extra-quality steels were developed. The 
demand continued to grow for all of 
them and by the end of 1949 Armco’s 
nine steel plants had a steelmaking ca- 
pacity of 3,793,000 tons. By the end of 
1952, total production capacity will jump 
to 4,810,000 tons, or an increase of more 
than 26%. 


The first million tons were the hardest. 
But even more important to the nation 
will be this additional million-ton ca- 
pacity. For this new tonnage—achieved 
without government aid—will result in 
more and better steel for defense and an 
ever-improving standard of living for 
civilians throughout America. Armco 
Steel Corporation, Middletown, Ohio. 
Plants and sales offices from coast to 
coast. The Armco International Corpora- 
tion, world-wide. 





ARMCO STEEL \aMc¢ 


CORPORATION 


Special-purpose steels to help manufacturers make better products for users 
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New FORBES Manual Picks 


Tomorrow's Fortune-Building 


“Growth’ Stocks 
TODAY 


Here’s what “Growth” stocks of the past did: 
$500 invested in Celanese grew to $12,500; in J. I Case to $5,000; in 
Coca-Cola to $12,500; in DuPont to $5,000; in Monsanto Chemical to 
$5,500. But the greatest profit pyramiding opportunities lie ahead in 
industries entering their most dynamic money-making phase . . . plastics, 
electronics, atomic energy, television, miracle drugs, aircraft, chemicals, 


cellulose—fibres, rayons, etc. as the U.S.A. starts most colossal growth 
period. 


FORBES 1951 ANNUAL 
"GROWTH" STOCK GUIDE 


New Edition—Greatly Expanded and Revised. 12 new “Growth” 
stocks in 4 different fields have been added, including issues ready to 
share in the sturdy growth of Canadian industry and commerce . . . priced 
as low as $3. Liberal dividend payers too. ALL in their fastest growth 
stage. Those who utilized our first “Growth” Stock Book found it pays 
to invest in growth situations. As a group these issues greatly out-per- 
formed the rest of the stock market . . . a number scored remarkable 
advances and rewarded holders with handsome dividends. We expect 
like results from the 184 “special selections” in this 1951 book. 


Facts and Figures on 184 Growth Stocks 
in 26 Fast Climbing Industries 


Weeded out from 1664 listed Stock Exchange and Curb Securities and 
thousands of active over-the-counter securities by the research staff of 
B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co. Each of the 184 “Growth” Stocks 
has met the exacting requirements of 5 Key Points developed by the 
Forbes organization to measure growth potentials. 





You Get a Lot For Your Money! 


|. Penetrating analysis of remarkable capital gains and liberal income possi- 
bilities of growth stocks with 5 Key Tests for determining “growth” factors of 
any stock and Guide posts for selecting and measuring growth stocks. 


2. Clear-cut analysis and explanation of various growth forces at work in the 
26 Fastest-Growing Industries—some little known or appreciated by the invest- 
ing rublic. 

3. Special Growth Stock Selections: 

a. 10 With Best Prospects for 1951 
b. 12 New Growth Stocks Selling As Low As $3 


4. Birds-eye analysis of each of 184 growth stocks under headings: |. Pertinent 
Growth Factors; 2. History and Nature of Business; 3. Capitalization and 
Financial Positions. 


5. Detailed statistical analysis of each of 184 growth stocks showing over 
20 year period; |. Sales Trends; 2. Earnings Records; 3. Dividend Policy; 
4. Yearly Price Range. 


422 PAGES OF VITAL STATISTICS THAT UNCOVER THE TRUE VALUES 


AND PROSPECTS OF THE FOREMOST GROWTH SITUATIONS AMONG 
ALL LISTED SECURITIES. 


Yeu can reserve your copy in either of two ways. 

1, Return coupen alene and we will bill you at $15 when report is shipped er 

2. Mail coupon and only $10 at special pre-publication saving of 331/3%. Sines 
we are enly printing a limited edition cash order will naturally receive preference, 

Bech cepy will be individually handled and is supplied for your exclusive use. All 


material is cepyright and cannot be quoted or used for text purposes without the per- 
mission of the publisher. 
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430 Big 8/-” x 11” Pages, Loose Leaf. 
S-Ring Permanent Binder, Yours FREE! 











The 5,000 enthusiastic owners of last 
year’s FORBES “Growth” Stock Book will particularly 
desire the completely revised 1951 edition to re-eval- 
uate ALL the stocks in the light ef today’s very much 
changed conditions. Thousands of vital statistical 
hang plete new “WAR ECONOMY?” evaluations 
—14 new stecks, etc. 

New we have appraised the whole field of growth 
equities. New yardsticks of growth have been con- 
sidered. The entire realm of stocks has been revalued 
en an “after Korea” basis. We've had to decide which 
growth issues will fare best under the Excess Profits 
Tax, which may be hit hardest under the defen®e econ- 
omy, which will fare best in contribution to the arme- 
ment effort. Vulnerability to labor demands and infis- 
tion have also been explored. In short, the entire ques- 
tion of “growth’’ has been reappraised under the changed 
set of rules now in force. 


How to Use New Guide Book 


Consult it before you buy or sell . . . before yeu 
switch funds. Use it to plan your investment program. 
Check your present holdings against the growth yard- 
sticks provided in the manual. Above all, use this 
unique volume as a guide to the best growth profit- 
makers among present-day securities. 


SAVE Limited number of cop- 


ies available. Order yours 


w an ve 33'4% on 
3 3 LOZ, rom and save 33104, 2 


price! 





Money Back Guarantee 


—-— FILL IN AND MAIL COUPON TODAY ~~ 


B. C. FORBES & SONS Publishing Co., Inc. 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York I1, N.Y. 


Please rush me a copy of confidential 422-page “1951 
FORBES ANNUAL GROWTH STOCK GUIDE”. 


Check Choice: DEB. vc ccccesccoegess 
CO Enelosed is $10 (Add .20 for N.Y. Sales tax) pay- 
ment in full. 


0 1 will pay $15 (Add .30 for N.Y. Sales Tax) o8 
receipt of material. 


I understand the contents is copyright and cannot 
be reproduced or used as text without the permission 
ef publisher. I agree to keep this material in my 
possession or premises at all times. 

It is understood that if, after examining the Man- 

, I do not find it satisfactory I may return it within 
10 days for full refund or cancellation. 

All foreign orders must be accompanied by remit- 
tance in U.S. funds or payable in U.S. 
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Will Washington fall down? 


IN THESE super-critical days, no man knoweth what 
a day may bring forth: all-out war, or peace. 

Violent eruptions may occur at any moment, not 
only in the stock market, but elsewhere in our 
economy, our social life. 

While I still cling to the hope that World War 
III may be avoided—largely because of our posses- 
sion of the atomic bomb—we must set our house 
in order for any eventuality. 


Washington Illogical 


Washington is acting unconscionably illogically. 
It vehemently exhorts us to exercise rigid economy, 
to be prepared to foot sensationally higher tax bills, 
but woefully fails to institute the most rudimentary, 
desirable governmental economies. 

The crassest nonsense has just been mouthed by 
President Truman’s closest economic adviser, Leon 
Keyserling. Instead of deploring imminent astro- 
nomical Federal expenditures, calculated to balloon 
the budget to $75,000,000,000 by 1955, he glori- 
fied in envisioning, in that year, “gross national 
product” of half-a-trillion dollars—$500,000,000,000 
—with everybody prosperous as never before, able 
and eagerly willing to pay limitless taxes, and the 
nation capable of providing both ample armaments 
and ample butter. 

What an astigmatic assumption! 

What would logically happen to the dollar in 
consequence of unrestrained inflation? Levelheaded 
authorities predicted its value would shrink to 33¢, 
probably less. 

War is waste. 

But grandiose theorists of the Keyserling stripe 
see nothing in multiple-multiple-multiple Govern- 
mental spending but unbounded, unprecedented 
prosperity for all. 

Fullblown fanaticism! 


What Should Be Done 


In striking—and convincing—contrast to these 
pipe-dream hallucinations is the down-to-earth 
counsel rendered by the National City Bank of 
New York, run by men of mature, practical experi- 
ence, not neophytes. Thus: 


Based on Government policies so far pursued, the 
citizen rightfully can ask: Does all the cutting back of 
spending have to be by him while every peacetime 
Government projett that has ever been thought of and 
put on the statute books goes merrily on its way, com- 
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peting with the defense effort for men and material 
and aggravating shortages for the citizen to bear? 

These specific cuts in the 1951 non-military 
budget ($23,300,000,000), the highest ever, are 
advocated by the bank: $1 billion in housing loans, 
$1 billion in new welfare programs, $1 billion in 
public works, and $2 billion in farm subsidies—and 
$2 billion in foreign aid programs—a total of seven 
billions. 

“Don't do as I do, but do as I tell you to do,” 
is the asinine order decreed by Washington to all 
the rest of us, footers of the bill. 

Palpably, the meaning of the November elec- 
tions is being ignored by the Administration. 
“Spend, spend, spend!” is still being shrieked from 
the White House. 

Will Congress stoutly meet the emergency? Or 
submissively succumb? 


What About Stocks? 


Anything is liable to happen in the stock market. 

Many of my friends have been selling—perhaps 
wisely. 

Personally, ’'m what Wall Street calls “A good 
buyer, a poor seller.” I always have, in my own 
little mind, some reason for buying a stock. Having 
purchased it, I’m not easily stampeded into dump- 
ing it. 

Most emphatically, I’m not a trader. I’ve never 
felt smart enough to jump in-and-out of the market, 
striving to snatch quick profits. I’m essentially an 
investor. Most often, I buy management—meaning 
that I attach prime importance to the caliber of a 
company’s top executives—taking into considera- 
tion, always, of course, the outlook for the industry 
it’s engaged in, other factors. 

I buy mainly for income. 

This policy I have found, in the main, satisfac- | 
tory over a long period of years. 

While I’m not at all sure I could not save some 
losses by parting with various individual issues, 
somehow, I have preferred, for the most part, to 
hold on. 

The coming year should bring good volume of 
production, good volume of employment, and, as 
a rule, good gross earnings. 

What will be inflicted upon us taxwise by our 


' profligate Administration, is something elsel 
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Very oFTeN that’s enough to 
describe the difference between 
stores you like—and the stores 
you don’t. 


It’s the kind of thing we like 

people to say about us, too. Be- 

’ cause here at Merrill Lynch that’s 

always been our goal in serving 
investors. 


Of course, any good salesman 
knows his merchandise. So the 
men who deal with our customers 
are thoroughly familiar with the 
“stock on our shelves”. 

They’ve had years of experi- 
ence in helping people select the 
most suitable securities for par- 
ticular objectives . . . can usually 
show you any number of stocks 
that might suit yours. 

They'll tell you what’s good 
and what’s bad about them, too— 
can always count on a Merrill 
Lynch Research Department, 
nearly seventy strong, to keep 
their facts and information fresh. 

More often than not, we think 
you'll probably find exactly what 
you want. But if you don’t, that’s 
perfectly all right, too. 

We won't try to sell you. We 
will try to help you buy! 


Department SD-84 


MERRILL LYNCH, 


Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 








INVESTMENT POINTERS 





IT HAS BEEN obvious that the market 
will be under the influence of our rela- 
tions with Russia, inflation, and Govern- 
ment controls of various kinds. As a re- 
sult of the recent election, Congress is 
not likely to enact legislation of a social- 
istic type, and taxes are likely to be 
levied on the basis of “not killing the 
goose which laid the golden egg.” 

For quite a while, many individual 
stocks have been moving differently 
from the “averages,” and this process is 
likely to continue. 

Among stocks which appear attrac- 
tive at prevailing prices: 


Bohn Aluminum is among the larger 
producers of aluminum and brass cast- 
ings and a leader in the manufacture of 
internal combustion engine bearings. 
Products are sold mainly to the auto- 
motive industry, but special efforts are 
being made to diversify the products to 
reach other fields. Currently, it is ex- 
pected that the company will receive 
substantial orders from the airplane in- 
dustry. Capitalization, only 352,418 
shares, with net working capital at the 
close of last year around $30 a share, 
where the stock is now selling. On $1 
annual dividend basis, with an extra 
declared recently. In 1946 this stock 
sold at 78; subsequently declined into 
the 20s, where it has been for the last 
two years. Expected increase in earn- 
ings next year should permit larger divi- 
dend. The stock appears in line for 
moderate appreciation. 


Crane is a leading manufacturer of 
valves for industrial purposes, as well 
as bathroom fixtures and plumbers’ sup- 
plies. Is extremely strong financially. At 
close of last year current assets 
amounted to $87 million, current lia- 
bilities $8 million. Current dividend is 
$1.60, but extras have been paid in 
recent years, including $1 this year. 
Around 27, the yield is close to 6% on 
the regular dividend. In the last bull 
market, the stock reached a peak of 49 
(in 1946). Appears completely liqui- 
dated, and in position to respond to 
increase in business due to construction 
of plants for war purposes. Net working 
capital is about equal to present market 
price of stock. 


Bullard manufactures machine tools. 
Orders are being received at a substan- 
tial rate, and it is estimated that the 
company is already sold out for most 








of next year. Capitalization, 276,000 
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by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Six attractive stocks 


shares. Net working capital at end of 
1946 was $5 million. Now around $22; 
paid $1.75 dividend this year. Because 
of small capitalization, the stock is sub- 
ject to wide moves. Very little risk in 
buying around present prices, even 
though by nature speculative. 


Marshall Field is a leading Chicago 
department store, well known through- 
out the nation. The company does a 
large business. The stock is selling 
around half its 1946 peak. Yield on 
present dividend, $2, is around 6% at 
30. Gross business last year amounted 
to $207 million, and working capital, 
$38 million. A stock of this type should 


be a satisfactory inflation hedge, be- § 


cause of turnover in merchandise, and 
in case of decline in price, additional 
purchases may be made with conf- 
dence. 


Florida Power & Light supplies 335 
communities in Florida, including Mi- 
ami, Miami Beach, Palm Beach, West 
Palm Beach, Fort Lauderdale. Business 
has steadily increased, also earnings. 
Dividend recently increased to $1.40. 
Around 21, the yield is close to 7%. This 
stock is good for those seeking a large 
return. 


West Kentucky Coal was a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of the North Ameri- 
can Co., which distributed the Coal 
company stock to its stockholders. Has 
estimated reserves of 300 million tons. 
The mines are non-union, heavily mech- 
anized. Principal outlet for sales: 
utilities and railroads. Last year eam- 
ings amounted to $4.89 a share, com- 
pared with $5.37 the previous year. For 
the first six months of current yeat, 
earnings were $2.19 a share, comp 
with $1.99 for the same period last year. 
Now around 23%. Dividend payments 
this year $2.50. As long as a large 
volume of business exists in the Uni 
States, earnings of West Kentucky Coal 
should be excellent along with div: 
dends. Capitalization, 857,000 shares; 
no debt or preferred stock. 


Advance release by air mail of this regulet 
article will be sent to interested reader 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


895. Tae GMC Dieset Truck Qu: 
Through a question and answer presenta- 
tion, this 1l-page booklet explains what 
Diesels are, why they are better than gas 
engines, and where they are used. 







896. AUTOMOBILE Facts AND FIGURES: 
A statistical yearbook giving the “inside” 
and “outside” facts and figures on the 1949 
automobile industry. Notes that car sales 
currently account for more than 20 per 
cent of all U.S. retail trade. (80 pages) 


897. FiscaL AND CreEpir CONTROL TO 


Hetp Beat InFLaTion: This 16-page ad- 


dress by Lewis H. Brown (see ForsEs 
12-1-50), chairman of Johns-Manville, ad- 
vocates immediate curtailment of every 
non-essential government expenditure, and 
pay-as-you-go taxation. Emphasizes that 
the sale of war bonds would increase if 
people knew that the purchasing power 
of their bonds would not be lessened by 


inflation. 








898. THe Furure Suppty oF NATURAL 
Gas: Estimates America’s present proved 
reserves of natural gas at 180 trillion cubic 
feet, with future discoveries expected to 
yield some 320 trillion more. Over the last 
three years, new discoveries of natural gas 
have averaged 12.5 trillion cubic feet an- 
nually. (9 pages.) 


899. FinaANcING Business EXPANSION: 
Details how business financed its 1946- 
1949 expansion through borrowing, plow- 
ing back retained earnings, and issuing 
new stocks. Holds up this example of busi- 
ness expansion and enterprise for the fu- 
ture guidance of government policy mak- 
ers. (31 pages. ) 


900. SrANDARDS ARE Your BUusINEss: 
An effort by the American Standards As- 
sociation to explain itself and its work to 
the directors of American businesses. 


901. Waar Every BANKER SHOULD 
Know Aspour Mutvat Funps: This 18- 
page booklet argues that when the owner- 
ship of American industry is more widely 
distributed among the people, they will 

er understand and defend our system 
of free enterprise. Mutual funds, it claims, 
is the most logical method for achieving 
this wide distribution of ownership. 





902. Procress IN Woop ReEsEaRcH: In 
16 pages, this pamphlet describes improve- 
ments in existing wood products, the de- 
velopment of new products, the perfection 
of wood-working techniques, and the train- 
ing of technical personnel in the practical 
aspects of wood research. 
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903. Jomnvr VeNTuREs: In addition to af- 
fording a brief history of joint ventures, 
this 34-page booklet advocates specific 
legal guidance to their definition. Points 
out the numerous and often divergent in- 
terpretations given them by various courts. 


904. SuccessruL You: A dynamic 10- 
page, illustrated booklet that enumerates 
twenty keys to getting along with people 
in the business world. Suggests that the 
term “public relations” should be changed 
to “human relations.” 


os. A Feperat Tax Procram For 
THe Preriop oF DEFENSE AND PARTIAL 
MosiizaTion: This 19-page booklet advo- 
cates a “pay-as-we-go” mobilization pro- 
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How do your investment profits 
compare with THIS record? 


“PROFITS without FORECASTING" is the title of an inform- 
ative new booklet just published by our partner, Leon B. Allen. 


Here is the complete record of a group of accounts managed by 
the author which gained over 200% net during the past seven 
years, with adequate diversification among well-known stocks. 
Without attempting to forecast any price movement, he sets forth 
a plan based on “limited risk” at all times. 


The method used, which has withstood the test of actual ex- 


cnnnnnn=== Mail the Coupon with One Dollar — TODAY!-=-=—=== 
GILLEN & COMPANY 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Associate Members New York Curb Exchange 


® New York 5, New York 


I’m enclosing one dollar for my copy of “Profits without Forecasting’. 
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gram, warns that no one tax can effectively 
raise the immense sums needed. 


. A Procram To Brinc GOVERN- 
MENT Back HoME: Proposes a vigorous 
program attacking three government evils: 
it’s too big to be competently managed, 
too costly, and presents too great a threat 
to free institutions to be continued without 
restraint. (24 pages). 


907. Wuat’s THe DirFERENCE?: This 
6-page pamphlet points up the difference 
between a bank savings account and one 
in a savings and loan association. Consist- 
ing of two reprints of Forses articles, 
booklet gives the lowdown on deposit in- 
surance and S. & L. associations. 







Tells 

in easy-to- 

understan. language 
how to invest profitably 


Please send it to: 
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Am. Tel. & Tel wartime 
American Tobacco INVESTMENT 
strategy with that of 
Atlantic Ri Babson’s? If so, sim- 
Chesapeake & Ohio ply check the ks 
Chrysler ~ own, O) 
Cities Service OTHERS YOU 
w’th Edison OWN OR INTEND 
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General Motors this ad to us. We 



















General Electric will tell you if clients 
Nat. Dairy Prod: have been advised to 
New York Central HOLD or SELL 
Penn. R. R. them, 
Phila. Electric 
Richfield Oil (Please print your 
Shell Oil name) 
Sinclair Oil 
Socony V;: No cost 
Standard Oil (N. J.) or obligation, 
Texas Co. 
U. S. Steel Write Dept. 
F. W. Woolworth F-97 
b] 
BABSON’S REPORTS 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
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FRANCIS Il. DUPONT & Co. 





One Wall Street, New York 5,N. Y. 





How to make a killing * * ° 

in Wall Street 

and Keep it style a formula for 
amazing market gains. To 


@ get your copy just clip $1 to this ad and 
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SUCCESSFUL TRADERS ANALYSIS 
Box 244, ESD, San Diego, Calif. 





























MARKET OUTLOOK 


by JAMES F. HUGHES 





FOR MORE THAN two months profes- 
sional speculative sentiment has been 
bearish on intermediate trading pros- 
pects, but bullish on the major trend of 
stock prices. Despite the short-range 
pessimism of many observers, the mar- 
ket as a whole showed no signs of seri- 
ous technical deterioration. An index 
designed to reflect the breadth of an 
advancing trend did much better than 
the D-] industrial average. 

This combination of favorable 
breadth performance despite profes- 
sional intermediate pessimism has usu- 
ally produced an advance. 

Even without a favorable breadth 
factor, previous experience indicates 
that it is almost impossible for the mar- 
ket to reverse an intermediate uptrend 
and stage a decline in excess of ten per 
cent at a time when professional specu- 
lative psychology is fully prepared for 
such a development. 

Certainly the most important inter- 
mediate declines of recent years were 
not generally expected. In the spring 
of 1946 optimism regarding the market 
was virtually unanimous. There was 
also general enthusiasm in May and 
June, 1948, following a Dow theory 
confirmation that was widely accepted 
as guaranteeing further substantial ad- 
vance. Just before the invasion of South 
Korea there didn’t seem to be the 
slightest chance of a decline exceeding 
30 points in the D-] average. 

In these three cases the declines 
were unexpected, but there were rea- 


Long-term outlook bullish 





sons to explain them and to help to 
produce a continuation of the down- 
trend. In 1946 and 1948 it was easy to 
rationalize the decline in stock prices 
as a market forecast of the primary 
post-war depression that most people 
believed was coming because there had 
been such a depression after World 
War I. The break in stock prices pre- 
cipitated by the invasion of Korea was 
a normal psychological development, in 
line with previous experience calling 
for an important decline following the 
outbreak of war. 

The market situation of the last few 
months has lacked convincing economic 
reasons for a major decline in stock 
prices. 

The huge armament program has 
made it impossible to think in terms of 
an important business depression. Vivid 
memories of the big bull market that 
developed during World War II have 
helped to emphasize the historical fact 
that all: of our wars have ultimately 
produced advances in average stock 
prices greatly exceeding early declines. 

Wall Street personnel of 1950 did 
not have to be taught that we do not 
fight deflationary wars. This lesson was 
learned between 1942 and 1946. In 
1950 it was a matter of personal experi- 
ence and not a remote historical dic- 
tum. 

Assurance of continued business 
prosperity and the very real threat of 
further inflation explain why profes- 
sional sentiment continues bullish on 
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the major trend while still expecting the 
market to stage an intermediate decline 
based on relatively unimportant tech- 
nical and psychological factors. . 

Previous experience indicates that 
under these conditions the market will 
try to extend the major advance until 
professional sentiment has also become 
optimistic on the intermediate outlook. 

When this psychological transforma- 
tion has taken place, there will be more 
justification for concern regarding inter- 
mediate trading prospects. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


Louis C. Goad, elected executive 
vice-president in charge of the car and 
truck grot », body and assembly divi- 
sions, and the accessory group of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp.; John. F. Gordon, 
elected a director and a member of the 
administration and operations policy 
committee; Charles A. Chayne, elected 
a vice-president, in charge of the engi- 
neering staff; Carl H. Kindl, Harry J. 
Klingler, and Cyrus R. Osborn, elected 
directors and members of the operations 
policy committee. 

Henry T. Vance, elected president of 
the Boston Fund, Inc. 

Emanuel Sacks, elected staff vice- 
president of Radio Corporation of 
America. 











NOMA 


Electric Corporation 
55 W. 13th St., New York 11, N. Y 
The Board of Directors has 
declared a dividend of Twenty- 
five cents (25¢) a share on the 
Capital Stock of this Corpora- 
tion, payable December 27, 1950 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 15, 
1950 and a stock dividend of 
Twenty-five per cent (25%) 
payable January 30, 1951, to 
stockholders of record December 
15, 1950. 


HENRI SADACCA 


President 
December 6, 1950. 











L. C. Allman, elected executive vice- 
president of Fruehauf Trailer Co. 

Knox Ide, elected president and a 
director of Eversharp, Inc. 

Howard E. Buhse of Chicago, nomi- 
nated chairman of the board of gover- 
nors of the National Association of 
Securities Dealers, Inc. 


Lewis L. Strauss, elected a director 
of General American Transportation 
Corp. 

J. B. Ward, vice-president and gener- 
al manager, and W. H. Casson, vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing, 
elected directors of the Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corp. 
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TO INVESTORS--- 


It is impossible to 
do the right thing 
in the market with 
the wrong thinking. 
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BUYING wore 


i VS. 
SELLING PRESSURE 
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Trends in the market are caused by, or are the result of the basic forces 
of DEMAND vs. SUPPLY. The action of stocks traded on the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange show the strength of BUYERS vs. SELLERS as reflected 
in their Price-Change-Volume action. 

We factually tabulate this action and measure the effect of BUYING 
POWER vs. SELLING PRESSURE, the forces controlling trends! 

Our clients are kept continuously informed which is the strongest 
force, as shown by our factual, time-tested procedures. 

This basic information is of real interest to serious minded investors in 
helping them know the usually more profitable buying and selling zones 
available in the market from time to time. 


Those who observe the ‘market’s undertone condition have the advantage 
over those who do not! 


Know whether stocks are moving easier on the Upside, or, easier 
on the Downside. Know whether their present action indicates 
the flow of money is into stocks, or being withdrawn, regardless of 
possible surface appearances and current business reports. 


Write for latest Report F-10, covering present situation, and other explana- 
tory information. Please enclose $1 to cover costs. Or, $5 for month’s trial 
on money refund basis if not satisfied 


Available to new inquirers only 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Original Publishers Price-Change-Volume Tabulations 
Daily releases from New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 














f= UDY es 
UNITED DYE & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


formerly 
UNITED DYEWOOD CORPORATION 


Preferred Dividend No. 120 
A dividend of $1.75 per share on 
the Preferred Stock of the corporation 
has this day been declared, payable 
January 2, 1951, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business Decem- 
ber 15, 1950. Checks will be mailed. 
Harowp E. Mitcue.t, Treasurer 
Dated: December 5, 1950 
| 
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COMMON STOCK FUNDS 
Prospectus from your dealer or 
The Keystone Company 
of Boston 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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A GROWING COMPANY 


» IN A GROWING WEST 
Serving in Utah, idaho, Wyoming, Colorado 
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You've dreamed of some day living or 
visiting in the land of sunshine — here 
is something you can do about it. 


Start a California savings account with 
Standard Federal Savings and Loan 
Association. On June 30, 1950 Standard 
Federal paid their eighth consecutive 
dividend rate on the basis of 3% per 
annum. 


current 
dividend rate 


Your principal is safe while you earn 
more. Savings accounts are insured up 
to $10,000. Send for Standard’s “Save 
by Mail” Plan that makes our office as 
near to you as your mail box. 


WRITE Topay for Stand- 
ard Federal’s “Save by 
Mail” Plan, and your free 
copy of “California, Here 

| I Come,” picturing"Life 
mm the California Way.” 
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STANDARD FEDERAL 
SAVINGS 


and Loan Association 
735 SOUTH OLIVE STREE 
LOS ANGELES Vel; 
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CURRENT DIVIDEND 


3% INSURED 


SAFETY 


IN THE SAFE, SOUND MIDWEST 
Write for Financial Stetement 


UNITED FEDERAL 
SAVINGS & LOAN ASS’N 
716 Locust, Des Moines, Iowa 














DIVIDEND NOTICE 





The Board of Directors of TEXAS 
TEXTILE MILLS has declared the regular 
semi-annual common dividend of 20c per 
share to the holders of record, December 
10th, 1950, payable December 30th, 1950. 


PAUL CARRINGTON, 
Secretary. 











Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 
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Quality issues 


INTELLIGENT INVESTORS realize the dif- 
ficulty of trying to forecast short-term 
trends in such a confused situation. It 
is impossible to know all the facts, and 
even if we knew them, we might not 
arrive at the right interpretation. 

This much we do know: (1) the 
world situation is a mess because two 
absolutely incompatible economic and 
political ideologies are engaged in what 
must be a long struggle for supremacy; 
(2) for years, rather than weeks, there 
will be crises threatening dire conse- 
quences; (3) most of us in this gener- 
ation, however, have learned to live 
almost normally in an atmosphere of 
change and uncertainty; and (4) any- 
one who waits for the skies to clear 
probably will stand aside for his life- 
time. 

The stock market, like the purely 
human element that makes it, con- 
stantly is becoming better conditioned 
for crises. Things which would have 
scared the wits out of investors 50 years 
ago are taken almost as a matter of 
course. 

The “surprise element” in the inter- 
national situation which caused the con- 
siderable decline in equity prices in late 
June and early July has to some extent 
spent itself. What might be called the 
“price influence” of bad international 
news is less intense as time goes on. 

Bad news still chills the spines of 
nervous investors; but there are fewer 
and fewer holders of good stocks who 
are afflicted with marginal emotions. 

It looks as if between 25% and 26% 
of all the shares listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange will be traded this 
year. Since it takes at least two “round 
trips” to find a new home for a stock 
when it is released from permanent 
ownership, it may be guessed that the 
real “ownership disturbance” of repre- 
sentative American equities in 1950 
will be only about 124%. In other 
words, something like 874% of all the 
stocks outstanding will be owned by 
exactly the same people at the end of 
1950 as at the end of 1949. 

I think the best guides we can tie to 
at the moment are the various “demand 
areas” and “supply areas” in the Dow- 
Jones Industrial Average. 

On the downside there are what ap- 
pear to be “demand areas” at 220-223, 
at 205-215, with something around 210- 
212 a good middle ground, and at 
about 200. The Industrials did get 
down to 195.40 (Rails 50.66) in the 
June-July decline; but I would not ex- 
pect these lows to be violated immedi- 
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by LUCIEN O. HOOPER , 
. T 
still preferred > 
ti 
ately—not even on pretty bad news, & a 
On the upside, there is a “supply & hi 
area” around 228-232, and another & h: 
somewhere between 235 and 240. The § to 
market, of course, can go through any && fe 
of these (and in the long run it prob- & of 
ably will); but these areas represent 
points at which any advance, or any I P 
decline, probably will at least slow & as 
down and catch its breath. th 
Unless there is quite a sloppy market & m 
between now and the end of the year, & tr: 
I would not expect much “t ‘x selling’ % di 
Almost everyone has profits, and im- J go 
portant losses are not easy to find. 1 & pa 
would not expect much selling to ac — po 
crue profits for tax purposes on the the- [& of 
ory that capital gains taxes will be high- § ris 
er in 1951 than in 1950. I join with & gi 
the majority that questions this tax rate i m¢ 
premise, and I suspect that most tax- | 
payers do not look that far ahead any- jf tin 
way. Furthermore, I definitely belong § -a 
to the school that contends no so-called 9 po; 
tax transaction is sound unless it can j® liv 
be justified for other-than-tax reasons. J be: 
Incidentally, I sometimes wonder if J wh 
the hated, illogical, confiscatory and [i abl 
small-yielding capital gains tax has not ( 
been a boon in disguise to many in- J paj 
vestors. It has prevented them from tak- J hig 
ing profits in good stocks. It has taught 9% Ex 
them to be long-pull investors rather J rip 
than in-and-out speculators. In avoid- fi sho 
ing taxation, they have avoided losing fj It s 
profitable long-pull investment pos- §% me: 
tions. Bas 
Two weeks ago this column stressed J ‘int 


the desirability of the institutional typé 
of common stock. 

Quality issues still are to be pre 
ferred. 

They are being bought and put away 
by institutions, funds, trustees 
people who have no intention of selling 
them. The demand for institutional type 
issues is likely to be strong over the 
year-end. 

Union Pacific, paying $6 with extras 
and earning $13 a share or more, is one 
of the quality stocks which seems to be 
behind the market. I also like Firestone 
Tire ¢ Rubber, Standard Oil of Cali 
fornia and Champion Paper, all 
which have been mentioned before. 

For a speculative stock, I do n0t 
think I have been assertive enough i 
previous columns about Denver & 
Grande Western. This year’s earning 
are more likely to be around $11 4 
share than around $8 or $9 a share, # 
mentioned two weeks ago; and 195! 
results could be even better, for Det 


Forbes 





yer did not have an especially good first 
half in 1950. Next year’s dividend eas- 
ily could be as much as $5 a share. 
The Denver of today is not the Denver 
of yesterday, in route, physical posi- 
tion, financial status, or quality of man- 
agement. It is much better. The stock 
has lots of leverage, and the territory 
has growth leverage and war leverage, 
too. | prefer the common to the pre- 
ferred, although I think the preferred 
offers good value. 

Without contending that Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet is as high grade a stock 
as Procter & Gamble, it seems to me 
that this issue, earning $7 a share or 
more and paying $3 or more with ex- 
tras, is cheap at under 50. It has paid 
dividends every year since 1895, and 
occupies a dominant position in toilet 
goods—especially in bath soaps, tooth- 
paste and shaving creams. Inventory 
policies are not as conservative as those 
of Procter & Gamble, partly because fat 
risks are not so great, and this often has 
given earnings a spurt in rising com- 
modity markets. 

As for Procter & Gamble, it con- 
tinues to grow with the soap industry 
-and the soap industry grows with the 
population and with the standard of 
living. The common stock is one of the 
best quality equities available any- 
where, and ownership of it is remark- 
ably stable. 

Columbia Gas System, at under 12 
paying 75¢ a share, is suggested as a 
high-yield, low-priced growth stock. 
Expansion in late years is beginning to 
ripen off into larger earnings which 
should be followed by higher dividends. 
It seems to me that this issue has more 
merit than many higher-priced natural 
gas issues. Natural gas stocks come 
“into season” as the days grow colder. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific ap- 
pears to be behind the market. The $3 
dividend rate easily could be increased, 
and stockholders are entitled to more 
liberal treatment. Earnings this year 
should be between $9 and $10 a share. 
Average earnings for the past ten years 
have been around $10.50, yet stock- 
holders in that period have received 
only about $9 in total dividends. The 
famings plough-back into plant has 
been enormous. The road almost has 
been rebuilt. 

Johns-Manville should not be mis- 
faken for a 100% building stock. Actu- 
aly, industrial products, natural gas 
Pipe line insulation and building repair 
tems are vastly more important to the 
fompany than new residential construc- 
Hon. Earnings for 1950 should be 

ound $7 a share. The dividend was 
Yt in the first quarter, 60¢ in the sec- 
nd and third quarters and 75¢ regular 
plus $1.05 extra in the fourth quarter. 
lls quality “growth” issue seldom has 
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been obtainable on such a high yield 
low price-earnings ratio basis. It is diffi- 
cult to see how conservative investors 
can make a mistake buying it; and it 
is of “institutional” quality. 

What about next year’s corporation 
earnings? 

Generalization is full of pitfalls. My 
guess is that the automobile and build- 
ing industries will earn less, but still do 
rather well; that the aircraft, textile, 
railroad and mining industries will earn 
more; and that the consumption and 
retail industries generally will be more 
prosperous. 

Aggregate dividends paid by all cor- 
purations may not be quite as high, due 
to lower dividends from the motor in- 
dustry. Taxes will be higher, probably 
up 25% to 30% for corporations. 

There will be violent market inci- 
dents (both ways), but 1951 should be 
another good year for prudent investors 
in good equities. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


ON THE BOOKSHELF 





TEAMWORK: Pertinent and 
Impertinent Parables 


In these simple, informal essays, Dr. 
Herbert E. Harris writes about some of 
today’s disturbing human problems 
with rare good sense. In story form, he 
draws from homely situations simple 
and fundamental moral conclusions 
which anybody can understand. One 
essay, entitled “Storm Control,” which 


points out the need for international 
cooperation to achieve lasting peace, 
originated in Dr. Harris’ experience as 
a rancher with erosion floods, and the 
failure of landowners to join in safe- 
guards against such catastrophes. An 
inspirational effort. (by Dr. Herbert E. 
Harris, Exposition Press, New York. 
$2.00). 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Preferred Stock 
A regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.0625 per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock was declared, payable 
January 1, 1951 to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of 
business on December 8, 1950. 
Common Stock 
A quarterly dividend of $0.20 
per share on the Common 
Stock was declared, payable 


December 20, 1950 to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business on December 8, 
1950. 

Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be mailed. 


Wo. J. WILLIAMS, 








MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
December 4, 1956 
An extra dividend of fifty (50c) 
cents per share has been declared, pay- 
able December 27, 1950, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business De- 
cember 14, 1950. The transfer books 
of the Company will not close. 
SAM A. LEWISOHN, President 











RICHFIELD 
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en, 


he Board of Directors of Richfield Oil Corporation, at a 
meeting held November 17, 1950, increased the quarterly 
dividend rate from 50¢ to 75¢ per share. 

The Board, on the above date, declared the quarterly divi- 
dend at the increased rate of 75¢ per share for the fourth 
quarter of the calendar year 1950 and a special dividend 
of 75¢ per share on stock of this Corporation, both payable 
December 15, 1950, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business November 28, 1950. 


RICHFIELD 


Owl Corporation 


Executive Offices: 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 


Cleve B. Bonner, Secretary 
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/ CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


)) CHEMICALS| 
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\ pe Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 


LPPPP PPP PPP PPP PPP DPD DD ODD DP DP DP A 


FIRST PREFERRED STOCK 
$4.75 SERIES 


The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.1834 per 
share, payable January 1, 1951 to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness December 8, 1950. 


7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 


The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payable January 1, 1951 to holders 
of record at the close of business 
December 8, 1950. 


COMMON STOCK 


75 cents per share, payable December 
23, 1950 to holders of record at the 
close of business December 8, 1950. 


R. O. GILBERT 
Secretary 


November 28, 1950. 
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ComPANy, Ine. 


A dividend of 134%,amounting to 
$1.75 per share, on account of the 
current quarterly dividend period 
ending January 31, 1951, has been 
declared payable January 15, 1951 
on the outstanding preferred stock 
of the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on December 29, 1950. 


A dividend of 50¢ per share has 


been declared payable January 15, 


1951, on the outstanding common 
stock of the Company, of the par 
value of $1.00 per share, to hold- 
ers of common stock of record at 
the close of business on December 
29, 1950. 


D. H. COLLINS 
1950 
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Union CarBivE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 





UCC) 


A cash dividend of Fifty cents 
(50¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation 
has been declared, payable Janu- 
ary 2, 1951 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business Decem- 
ber 1, 1950. 


KENNETH H. HANNAN, 








Secretary 

















STOCK ANALYSIS 





—by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Stocks as inflation hedges 


TOO MANY PEOPLE may be taking too 
much for granted. Whenever this psy- 
chology develops, the investor should 
be on guard, especially if he is inclined 
to worry about intermediate price fluc- 
tuations. There is too much talk about 
inflation right now, and many miscon- 
ceptions of the kind of inflation we have 
to expect—and fear. 

Inflation talk was rife as long ago as 
1936 when the New Deal was priming 
the pump. Our Federal debt was then 
approaching $40 billion, which then 
seemed a staggering figure. Sure, we 
were on the road to inflation, but the 
investor who bought stocks in 1936 be- 
cause he feared inflation had a rude 
awakening in 1938. 

The inflation we face in the months 
and years to come is not of the kind 
that slashes the buying power of the 
dollar overnight. It is a creeping disease 
whose disastrous effects are realized 
only over a period of years. If the dollar 
depreciates at the rate of 3% to 5% a 
year, it is a tragic loss for the buyer of 
life insurance, the investor in 10-year 
savings bonds, the man who expects to 
live on his pension. 

But the investor in common stocks 
knows, or should know, that stock 
prices occasionally will have setbacks of 
10%, 15% or more within weeks. There 
are times, even within a period of infla- 
tion, where a partial cash position may 
be quite desirable. 

Not all common stocks have proved 
to be “inflation hedges.” 

A stock that sold at 50 in 1950 and 
paid a $2.50, or 5%, should be selling 
today at least at 80 and pay $4 to make 
up for the depreciation of the dollar. 
Many “sound investment” stocks fail to 
meet this test. Compare the three con- 
servative cigarette companies with the 


of rising costs, rising taxes—in times of 
inflation. 

Philip Morris, aggressively managed, 
still has ample room to grow. Earning 
for the fiscal year to April 30, 195), 
should exceed $8 a share, another 
record for the third successive year, 
1951 dividends are estimated at not leg 
than $4 a share for a 74% return on the 
present price. This stock is our fird 
choice in the cigarette industry. 

Low-priced stocks always seem to 
have particular attraction to the mor 
speculative investor. But unless he can 
diversify his purchases, or unless his 
selection and timing are particularly 
good, the buyer of low-priced stocks 
will often be disappointed. Usually be 
misses at least the first major advance 
of a bull market. 

To assure full participation in any 
market move, but at a faster rate tha 
the stock averages, purchase of a highly 
leveraged investment trust stock (no 
shares in a mutual fund) is suggested. 

Tri-Continental common is attractive 
This $75 million trust is well managed, 
its investment results compare favor 
ably with the general market. However, 
because of a substantial amount ¢ 
senior securities preceding the comma, 
the latter moves a great deal faster tha 
the averages—both ways, of course. This 
adds to the speculative appeal of th 
stock as well as to its risk. At 10%, Tt 
Continental is selling at a large discout 
from its indicated asset value, $16.72 


A substantial year-end dividend is pay § 


able later this month. 

High dividend yields have become 
commonplace in recent years, but @ 
assured return of better than 10% is sl 
rare. The common stock of S 
Finance Company, fourth-largest of th 
country’s small loan companies, 





more aggressive newcomer, Philip appeal to investors seeking large * 
Morris: come. Based on the present divides! 
1940 Present 1940 1950 
Average Price Price Dividend Dividend 
AMERICAN TOBACCO ....... 78 65% $5.00 $4.00 
Liccerr & MYERS ...... 98% Th 5.00 5.00 
REYNOLDS TOBACCO ....... 87% 34 2.25 2.00 
Pump Mormis ........... 413/16 55% 1.12% 3.50 





The “big three” in the cigarette in- 
dustry have just about 25% to 30% each 
of the total business. The three largest 
companies are so big already that their 
volume can not grow at a faster pace 
than the increase of cigarette consump- 
tion, and this is not fast enough in times 
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rate of $1.80 a year, the stock, at Ih 
gives a return of 104%. Seaboard is ¥¢ 
and aggressively managed. Its busin 
has grown at an amazing rate and & 
tinues to expand. Dividends have }® 
paid continuously since 1935, } 
never been reduced. 


For 
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The small loan companies perform an 
important function in our economy. As 
investments, they have proved them- 
selves in times of depression and war. 
Present government restrictions on in- 
stallment financing will have little or no 
effect on their business. Seaboard Fi- 
nance is listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. The next quarterly dividend 
of 45c will be paid on January 10 to 
holders of record December 21. 








BENEFICIAL 


INDUSTRIAL LOAN 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 

the Board of Directors as follows: 

CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 

$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 
$.81% per share 


(for quarterly period ending 
December 31, 1950) 


COMMON STOCK 
Quarterly Dividend of $.3742 
per share and in addition 
an Extra Dividend of 
$.122 per share 


The dividends are payable De- 
cember 28, 1950 to stockholders 
of record at close of business 
December 15, 1950. 

Puitie KapiInas 


November 27, 1950 Treasurer 


IN U.S, 


AND CANADA 











ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 
445 Park Avenue 


New York 22, New York 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a year-end dividend of twenty-five 
cents per share on the Common Stock of 
the Company payable December 20, 1950, to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
mess December 12, 1950. 

Checks will be mailed by the Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street, New York 15, 
N. Y., Transfer Agent. 

R. P. MEIKLEJOHN 
Treasurer 
November 30, 1950 














PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


CPi cloud N. tice 


Dividends of $1.10 a share on the 
4.4% Preferred Stock, $1.07% a 
share on the 4.3% Preferred Stock, 
and 95 cents a share on the 3.8% 
Preferred Stock have been declared, 
payable February 1, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on January 10, 1951. 


Checks will be mailed. 
C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 
































C.1.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


Dividend on Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 
Cc. IL T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 
payable January 1, 1951, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business December 11, 
1950. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 

FRED W. HAUTAU, Treasurer 
November 22, 1950. 
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(OMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND No. 64 


A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share and a year-end divi- 
dend of twenty-five cents (25c) per 
share have today been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Corporation, both payable on De- 
cember 22, 1950, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
December 7, 1950. 

















E.1.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


806. u. 5. par.Ore 
Wilmington, Delaware, November 20, 1950 
The Board of Directors has declared this day 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.121/2 a 
share on the Preferred Stock—$4.50 Series 
and 871/2¢ a share on the Preferred Stock 
—$3.50 Series, both payable January 25, 
1951, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on January 10, 1951; also $2.25 
a share on the $5.00 par value Common 
Stock as the year-end dividend for 1950, 
Payable December 14, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on November 27, 1950. 


L. pu P, COPELAND, Secretary 











ae TENNESSEE 
ms = CorroraTion 
November 21, 1950. 


A dividend of forty (40¢) cents 
per share has been declared, payable 
December 20, 1950, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
December 6, 1950. 

An extra dividend of fifty-five 
(55¢) cents per share also has been 
declared, payable December 20, 
1950, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business December 


6, 1950. 
61 Broadway J. B. McGEE 
New York 6, N. Y. Treasurer. 








November 27, 1950. 


“A. R. BERGEN, 
Secretary. 
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Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
61 Broadway, New York 


P November 28, 1950 

llied Chemical & Dye Corporation 

has declared the following dividends 

on the Common Stock of the Company: 
Quarterly dividend No. 119 of 
Fifty Cents ($.50) per share. 
Special dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share. 

Both dividends are payable December 
» 1950, to common stockholders of 

<4 Bee close of business Decem- 


W. C. KING, Secretary 








December 15, 1950 
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AMERICAN SURETY 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


The 203rd Dividend 


A dividend of One Dollar and a 
Half ($1.50) per share has been 
declared upon the capital stock of 
this company, payable January 2, 
1951, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business Decem- 
ber 13, 1950. The transfer 

books will not be closed. 
CHARLES H. HALL, 
Vice President & Secy. 


CASUALTY - SURETY - AUTOMOBILE - INLAND MARINE 
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Allegheny Ludium Steel Corporation 


Pittsburgh, Penna. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation held today, 


AML 


cember 1, 1950. 


November 17, 1950, a dividend 
of fifty cents (50c) per share 
was declared on the Common 
Stock of the Corporation, pay- 
able December 21, 1950, to 
Common stockholders of record 
at the close of business on De- 
In addition, the Board declared 


an extra dividend of fifty cents (50c) per share 
on the Common Stock, also payable December 
21, 1950, to Common stockholders of record on 
December 1, 1950. 

The Board also declared a dividend of one 
dollar twelve and one-half cents ($1.12%) per 
share on the $4.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
of the Corporation, payable December 15, 1950, 
to preferred stockholders of record at the close of 
business on December 1, 1950. 


S. A. McCASKEY, JR. 
Secretary 




















The Board of Directors of United 


US.F.&C. 


Baltimore 3. Md. 











States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of 
fifty cents per share payable on 
January 15, 1951, to stockholders of 
record December 26, 1950. 
CLARKE J. FITZPATRICK, 

Secretary 

November 22, 1950 
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ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Nothing that harms American busi- 
ness can possibly help the American 
people; and nothing that injures the 
people can ever prosper American 
business. —BENJAMIN F. FAIRLEss. 


No man is educated until he has 
learned to pronounce the word “No” 
correctly. —CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


The future belongs to the things that 
can grow, whether it be a tree or de- 
mocracy. —KENNETH D. JOHNSON. 


It is to the man who has the courage 
and who is undaunted and able to 
brave the storm that we owe the great 
things of life. The pioneers were those 
who scattered the seeds. We cannot ex- 
pect great things to come overnight. 
Empires come and go. But the ideals 
of man remain forever. 

—SAMUEL H. Sweeney, D.D. 


Our Government is a government 
by political parties under the guiding 
influence of public opinion. There does 
not seem to be any other method by 
which a republic can function. 

—CaxLvin COooLmDcE. 


Those who are commended by every- 
| body must be very extraordinary men, 
or, which is more probable, very in- 
considerable men. —GREVILLE. 


Poverty is not dishonorable in itself, 
but only when it comes from idleness, 
intemperance, extravagance, and folly. 

—PLUTARCH. 


Whatever difference may appear in 
the fortunes of mankind, there is, 
nevertheless, a certain compensation of 
good and evil which makes them equal. 

—ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


They say that every one of us be- 
lieves in his heart, or would like to have 
others believe, that he is something 
which he is not. —THACKERAY. 


Truth is not only stranger than fic- 
tion, it is usually more interesting. 
—ANTIQUES. 


Success doesn’t happen. It is organ- 
ized, pre-empted, captured by concen- 
trated common sense! 

—FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


God deals with us whether in sick- 
ness or in health, whether in prosperity 
or adversity, whether in good or in evil 
days, whether in life or in death, not 
according to our merit but according to 
His mercy and love. 

—ALBERT J. PENNER, D.D. 


i. Beaten paths are for beaten men. 
—EnRIc JOHNSON. 


What can be more encouraging than 
to find the friend who was welcome at 
one age, still welcome at another? 

—STEVENSON. 


Certain ideas take on high values 
and become precious in our sight. For 
a time they seem to be of first impor- 
tance to us. Then they lose their value 
and other ideas take their places. 
Friendships come and go in much the 
same way. —THoMas DRIER. 


The thing that breaks our back is 
not so much the load we are carrying 
now, as the weight of what we fancy 
may be tomorrow’s burden. . . . It does 
no good to carry around a lightning 
rod to attract trouble. —SENTINEL. 


/ A mistake is evidence that someone 
as tried to do something. 
—ANDREW MELLON. 


True politeness is perfect ease and 
freedom. It simply consists in treating 
others just as you love to be treated 
yourself. —CHESTERFIELD. 


f For good or ill, your conversation is 
your advertisement. Every time you 
open your mouth you let men look into 
your mind. Do they see it well clothed, 


neat, businesslike? —Bruce BARTON. 

There are three persons you should 
never deceive: your physician, your 
confessor; and your lawyer.—WALPOLE. 


Just as around our bodies is a physi. 
cal world from which we draw our 
physical strength, so around our spirits 
is a spiritual environment, with which 
we can live in vital contact, and from 
which we can draw peace and power 
and courage. 

—Harry Emerson Fospick, D.D, 


There are no incurable diseases, only 
diseases for which no cure has been 
found. —BERNARD M. BaRucu. 


A word too much always defeats its 
purpose. —ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER. 


Solitude sometimes is best society. 
—JoHN MILTon, 


The perfection of art is to conceal 
art. . 


Combinations of wickedness would 
overwhelm the world by the advantage 
which licentious principles afford, did 
not those who have long practiced 
perfidy grow faithless to each other. 

—JOHNSsON. 


The precept, “Know thyself,” was 
not nt intended to obviate the pride 
of mankind, but likewise that we might 
understand our own worth. 
—CICERO. 


Where there is much light, the shad- 
ow is deep. —GOETHE. 


The greatest danger that faces this 
country is the danger of moral lassitude 
—liberty turned to license, rights de- 
manded and duties shirked, the moral 
sense deteriorating, the traditions and 
standards of the nation weakened, the 
spiritual forces within it losing ground. 

—Rosert J. McCracken, D.D. 


The actions of men are the best in- 
erpreters of their thoughts. 
—LOCKE. 


Resistance to tyrants is obedience to 
God. —JEFFERSON. 


If a man does not make new at 
quaintances as he advances through 
life, he will soon find himself left alone; 
one should keep his friendships in con 
stant repair. —JOHNSON. 
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A Text. 


Sent in by J. W. Yoder, Haw- 
thorne, N. Y. What’s your favor- 
its text? A Forbes book is 
Presented to senders of texts 
used. 


The counsel of the Lord standeth for ever, 
the thoughts of his heart to all generations. 


—Psatms 33:11 
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MORE THAN 3,000 FLASHES 
OF WISDOM TO SPARK YOUR 


544 pages, more 
than 3,000 quotations 
from 1,200 famous names. In- 
dexed by authors. Attractively 
printed on rich antique stock. Regular 
edition Tendeomely and om bound in na- 
tural finish cloth, stamped in gilt foil. (See descrip- 
tion of Deluxe Edition below) 


THOUGHTS 





DRIVE T0 SUCCESS! 


B.C.Forbes famous editor, invites you: 


“Come join me in this feast of reason and flow of 
wit. Our companions will be the great thinkers of 
all the world. 


“The words and thoughts of these intellectual giants 
have inspired me throughout my business career. I 
think that you, too, will find them a vital force in 
your life to fire ambition and spur you on to greater 
achievement. 


“During the thirty-four years I have been publish- 
ing Forbes Magazine of Business, I have made it my 
constant practice to read the writings of the fore- 
most leaders in many fields and to select from them 
thoughts to spur me. The members of our editorial 
staff have selected a wealth of the best thinking on 
life down through the ages. 


“More than 3,000 of the most outstanding are gath- 
ered into this one handsome volume.” 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Lavishly bound in simulated 
Spanish grain leather with 
genuine 24 carat gold stamp- 
ing. If you wish, your own 
or recipient’ s name will be 
stamped in similar gold on 
cover. Handsomely gift 
boxed, $7.50. Personally au- 
tographed by B. C. Forbes. 


“Beautiful 
“Deluxe Edition 


ye WALK WITH and learn from the great when you open this 





AN IMPRESSIVE GIFT 


“So impressed that we decided to order 100 copies 
for Christmas presents.’’—General Motors Corp. 


“I am trustee of a scholarship fund. As the young 
men graduate I would like to give them copies.” 
—J. H. P., Atlanta, Ga. 

“An educational collection of gems and wisdom. 
I am ordering several copies for Christmas and 
birthday gifts to relatives and friends.’’—N.E.L., 
Oakland, Cal. 


ORDER NOW-—For yourself, friends, business 








magnificent book. From these gems of their wisdom you can 
gain the insight and inspiration that leads to success. Who could 
fail to respond to the sound, clear, enlightening thoughts so elo- 
quently expressed in these pages? 


Twice each month for the last 34 years, Forbes Magazine of Busi- 
ness has been publishing a page of these keys to success. They quick- 
ly attracted attention, were constantly picked up by newspapers and 
Magazines. In response to insistent demand, a small volume of them 
was published years ago only to whet the appetite for more. 


This is the answer—the book thousands have been asking for—The 
Forbes Scrapbook of THOUGHTS ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE. 
544 pages packed with more than 3,000 memorable quotations from the 
Masters of all times—never before published in one book. A never- 
failing, ever-lasting source of inspiration. A book to live by and grow 
by. A treat you do not want to miss—or to let your friends miss. 


Mail the coupon or write for The Forbes Scrapbook of THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE, enclosing $5. per copy for the regular 
edition or $7.50 for the de luxe edition. Or sent C.O.D. plus handling ~ 
charges. 10-day money-back guarantee. 


associates, clients 


WASHMIGTON. D.c. 


B. C. FORBES & Sons Publishing Co., Inc., 
Dept. F3, 80 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me on approval ....ccsccscossss 
of The Forbes Scrapbook of THOUGHTS ON THE 
BUSINESS OF LIFE at $5. per copy. 


1 I enclose payment in full 


You agree to refund my money if I return the book (or 
books) in 10 days. 


Name 





Address. 





City. Zone State. 


(CO) Check here if you want Deluxe autographed Edition 
at $7.50. Please print below name you wish stamped in 
24 carat gold on cover: 
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Miracurn 
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Yes, the Cities Service Heat 


Prover tells all you want 


to know about the combus- 


tion efficiency of gas and 


Diesel engines...and indus- 


trial furnaces of all types. 


1. Hundreds of Industrial Firms — in- 
cluding leading steel, locomotive, 
truck, automobile, aircraft, tool, instru- 
ment manufacturers and others, are 
profiting from this unique service. 
Above shows use on Open Hearth Steel 
furnace. 


CITIES 


SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS 
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2. immediate Production Increases — 
are realized by fast control of furnace 
atmospheres. The Heat Prover quickly 
and accurately registers both excess 
oxygen and unburned fuel being wasted 
on this industrial boiler 























3. Gas and Diesel Exhaust Anal 
here being made on a large 4-cyf 
Diesel. This remarkable instrum 
gives a continuous record of what fp 
centage of the fuel entering the co# 
bustion chamber is converted if 
productive energy. 


FREE .»- This Helpful New Booklet | 





Name 


Address 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 
Sixty Wall Tower, Room 760 
New York 5, New York 


Please send me without obligation your new be 
let entitled “Combustion Control for Industry- 
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